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CRICKET 


By Dr. W. 


T the moment I write the chief 
A topic of cricket conversation is 
the agreement made by the 
county captains at their meeting 

in December, when they promised each 
other not to put certain players on to 
bowl. As far as we can gather from 
what has been divulged, the captains 
took their famous step without much 
premeditation. Mr. Maclaren, of his 
own free will, seems to have asked the 
other captains what they thought of 
one of his bowlers. The question was 
frankly asked, and frankly answered. 
The captains, as many of them as were 
there, for two or perhaps three were 
absent, were unanimous in asserting 
that they did not consider the man an 
absolutely fair. bowler. Mr. Maclaren 
deferred to their opinion and promised 
that he would not make use of his 
trundling during the season 1901. But 
he went on to say that there were other 
cricketers with more doubtful actions, 
and that these should suffer the same 
penalty. Whereupon the captains drew 
up their lists of ‘‘ convicts ” and ‘‘ sus- 
pects.” It is a pity that the names of 
those whom the captains warned have 
leaked out; it is likely to lead to un- 
pleasantness. A bowler, whose action 
I consider perfectly legitimate, may be 
jeered at, or even hooted, if he happens 
to bring off one of his remarkable bowl- 
ing performances in the north; and 


another, if he gets a few Surrey wickets 
at the Oval, as he sometimes does, will 
perhaps be reminded of his warning 
by the more unruly portion of the 
crowd. 








REFORM 
G. GRACE 


APPROVES THE CAPTAINS 
RESOLUTION 


‘“w.G.” 


The resolution of the captains has 
been severely criticised, but the critics 
are not so many in number as the noise 
they make would lead us to suppose. I 
am one, I believe, of a large number of 
cricketers, who heartily approve of the 
captains’ effort to prevent cricketers 
whose action is not absolutely fair from 
bowling. The evil was not very great, 
as is shown by the fact that there is 
only one “convict” in the first flight of 
bowlers, but the evil might have grown: 
there were signs that it was growing: 
and I am glad that it will probably now 
cease to exist. 

The captains have been accused of 
usurping the authority of the M.C.C., but 
surely they were within their rights in 
agreeing privately not to put certain 
men on to bowl. If Surrey and Sussex 
liked to agree that, for the sake of 
finishing the match, Abel and Hayward 
should stand down from the one side, 
and Prince Ranjitsinhji and Mr. Fry 
from the other, there would be no need 
for them to get the leave of the M.C.C. 
for such an arrangement. No more is 
the M.C.C. affected if Lancashire and 
Leicestershire agree that neither Mold 
nor Geeson shall bowl. Besides, the 
M.C.C. has always allowed the counties 
to manage their own championship. 
For three years there was a County 
Cricket Council, which came to an un- 
timely end when its members were 
unable to agree to a suitable scheme of 
promotion from the second to the first 
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It is true that the M.C.C. after- 
counties, but 
the counties 


class. 
wards did classify the 
only at the request of 
themselves. 

It has long been the privilege and 
duty of the M.C.C. to frame the laws 
of the game, and will probably always 
be so. The captains do not wish it to 
be otherwise: they do not wish to make 
new laws, but they wish the old ones, 
which are good enough for them, to be 
carried out, especially the no-ball rule, 
which says that the umpire shall call 
no-ball if he is not satisfied that a 
particular delivery is fairly bowled. 

Of course the umpires ought to have 
stopped these illegitimate trundlers at 
once, but they did not do so; and 
experience has shown that it is imposs- 
ible to expect them to do their duty in 
this respect. Perhaps they do not like 
undue prominence, perhaps they would 
rather not take the bread and butter 
out of the mouth of a fellow professional. 
A few umpires summed up just sufficient 
courage to no-ball one or two bowlers 
now and again, but these umpires were 
not strong-minded enough to carry out 
the strict letter of the law, and no-ball 
every bowler and every ball that was 
not absolutely fair. Still the remaining 
umpires disregarded the fact that they 
are authorised to call no-ball if they 
have any doubt whatever. Under these 
circumstances what was to be done? 
The rule was a good one, but dis- 
regarded by the umpires. In taking the 
matter into their own hands the captains 
adopted the most obvious and feasible 
plan. It has been asked why the 
captains re-appointed those umpires 
who are afraid to call the no-ball. The 
explanation is that in other ways some 
of these men are good umpires, and 
good umpires are very few and far 
between. 


LEGITIMATE AND ILLEGITIMATE 
BOWLING, 


A few words on the difference between 
legitimate and illegitimate bowling may 
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not be out of place. The rule says that 
the ball must be bowled, not thrown. 
This means that there must be no elbow- 
work in the method of propulsion. 
In throwing, the elbow is suddenly 
straightened with a jerk: the action is 
much the same as that of hammering a 
nail or whipping a horse. In bowling, 
the elbow joint must not be used ; the 
whole arm must be kept stiff, and swung 
from the shoulder.’ When the ball is 
bowled there may be a flick of the wrist, 
adding more pace and twist, but this 
does not affect the fairness of the 
delivery. Mr. Spofforth, the ‘‘demon” 
bowler, who had more control over the 
ball than any other man [ have ever 
played against, maintains that he could 
bowl as fast and as well with his arm 
in a splint, and that a man who could 
not must use his elbow, and so should 
be no-balled. Many of my readers 
must have noticed that last winter, in 
Australia, Marsh, the aboriginal bowler, 
who had been no-balled for throwing, 
came out on the ext day with his arm 
in a splint and bowled just as well. It 
would be interesting to put the arms of 
some of the suspects in splints for a 
match or two, and see what they could 
do. It is elbow work, then, that con- 
stitutes the main difference between 
bowling and throwing. In the latter 
there is a little shoulder work as well. 
Men with bruised shoulders have often 
been able to bowl, but not to throw: 
this may be due to the jar given by the 
sud.jen jerk when the elbow is straight- 
ened. 

Those men, who this season have 
been forbidden to bowl, do not walk up 
to the wicket, and throw as hard as 
they can with all their might. Their 
action is generally much more like 
bowling than throwing, but it is a 
mixture of the two: say three parts of 
bowling to one of throwing. Indeed, 
most. of their balls are bowled legiti- 
mately, but some come, sooner or later, 
that are suspicious. The casual on- 
looker may not notice any difference. 
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CRICKET REFORM 


but there are two men wko know—the 
batsman and the wicket-keeper. A ball 
that is thrown comes differently off the 
pitch from one that is bowled. Pooley 
—one of the several famous wicket- 
keepers, whose names begin with P— 
is said to have chaffingly accused 
Southerton of throwing when very few 
suspected him; yet five years later 
everyone began to cry out against his 
action. I have already said that it 
would be interesting to put the suspects’ 
arms in splints, and see what thev could 
do then: it would also be interesting 
to have the honest and unprejudiced 
opinion of the wicket-keepers during 
the last ten years. Butall counties are 
prejudiced when their bowlers are the 
subject of discussion. Even without 
partisanship there are bound to be 
differences of opinion about some 
bowlers. It is often so very difficult to 
distinguish between the legitimate and 
the illegitimate ball. 

Notice that it is the straightening of 
the bent elbow that is against the law. 
If a man keeps his elbow bent at the 
same angle throughout his delivery, he 
is bowling fairly : but such a bowler is 
likely to degenerate into a thrower 
whenever he tries to put on a little 
extra pace. 


SHOULD, THE L.B.W. RULE BE 
ALTERED ? 

The great evil to be remedied, if 
possible, is the present large number of 
drawn matches, and so it is probable 
that we shall soon see the law of 1.b.w. 
altered, although the captains reported 
unfavourably on any change. If the 
batsman cannot play the bail with his 
bat, and yet prevents it hitting his 
wicket by moving his leg across, he 
deserves to be out, and ought to be sent 
away by the laws of the game. He is 
given a bat with which to protect his 
wicket, and should not be allowed to 
use his legs for that purpose. I do not 


blame those batsmen who at present 
make skilful use of their legs: the law 
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allows them to, so why should they 
not? The change I would advocate is 
that a batsman should be out if he shifts 
his leg into a position between wicket 
and wicket, obstructing a ball that 
would otherwise have hit his wicket. 
If a man _ stands still, and is not 
between wicket and wicket, and is 
struck by a slow leg twister he must 
not be given out. He must have his 
legs somewhere, but we can demand 
that he shall not put them in the way 
on purpose. At present the umpire has 
to settle two points before he can answer 
an appeal for|.b.w. First, whether the 
ball has pitched straight; secondly, 
whether it is going to hit the wicket. 
If he only had the second point to settle, 
it would be easier for him, and the 
batsman would be less likely to disagree 
with him. 

Would this alteration in the 1.b.w. 
rule materially affect the game? I think 
not. Onthe good wicket the ball turns 
very little: the change would not give 
much assistance to the bowler: on the 
sticky wicket it would help the attack 
considerably. But then, matches on 
sticky wickets are generally finished, 
even in this age of draws. Still, the 
changed rule would assist the bowler, 
and so would tend to shorten matches, 
which wuuld be a great gain, but I do 
not know that it would improve the 
game in any other way. 

Mr. Lacey has been blamed for 
sending round the captain’s resolution, 
and styling himself ‘* Secretary of the 
M.C.C.” at the foot of it. But the 
proper place for the captains to meet is 
the pavilion at Lord’s, and the proper 
man to be asked to act as their secretary 
is the secretary of the M.C.C. So when 
Mr. Lacy sent round the notice, he 
naturally signed it with the addition 
“Secretary of the M.C.C.” to show his 
connection with the captains. 

Some fun has been poked at the 
captains because they are all batsmen: 
but I do not think that this inevit- 
able circumstance has been seriously 
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mentioned as a criticism of the captains’ 
resolution. No one believes that the 
captains have forbidden men to bowl 
because they dismissed them more often 
than they liked. 


DRAWN MATCHES: A SUGGESTION 


As I have already mentioned, one of 
the great drawbacks to cricket of the 
present day is the great number of un- 
finished matches. Every cricketer 
agrees that it is most unsatisfactory 
to play match after match that ends 
in a draw. As a remedy, I would 
suggest that all matches should be 
decided on the first innings, if there is 
not time to play them out. This would 
do away with the present futility of 
drawn matches in first-class cricket. If 
the counties adopted this method of 
deciding the championship matches, I 
think one point might be scored for a 
first innings win, and two for a win 
outright. The eleven that were behind 
in the first innings would do all they 


could to retrieve the game, and the two © 


points for a full win would encourage the 
side that was ahead on the first innings 
to try to win outright, and so would 
keep the interest up to the end. Often 
the players and spectators in the same 
match would enjoy two good and excit- 
ing finishes instead of one, or not even 
that. 

I have been considering the “run 
everything out ” idea, recommended by 
my old friend, Mr. C. C. Clarke. I am 
afraid I must differ from him, as I am 
sure that, if adopted generally, it will 
encourage bad cricket, especially on 
small grounds. Thesmaller the ground 
the easier it is to hit out of: a poor 
lofty hitter would just manage to hit 
the ball over the ropes, and would score 
four or six for the stroke, whilst the 
good hitter who drove the ball beauti- 
fully all along the ground would only 
score one or two at the most. Would 
this be fair to the good hitter? Cer- 
tainly not. I have no doubt batsmen 
would tire sooner if they had to run 


e 


everything out, but this would not, of 
necessity, get them out any sooner, and 
so save time. On the other hand this 
“run everything out ” idea might waste 
time in the end, for if a batsman found 
he was tiring, there would be nothing 
to prevent him from playing a slow, 
pottering game, and only running when 
he could do so comfortably, and without 
taking any risk. 


IMPLEMENTS OF THE GAME, &C. 


I am conservative and opposed to 
any drastic change, such as adding to 
the height or breadth of the wickets, or 
making the bat smaller than is allowed 
by the present rule. I am equally 
opposed to any batsman using a bat 
wider than is allowed by law. I rather 
fancy lately there have been some very 
wide bats about. There was an outcry 
about this many years ago, and for 
some time every club possessed a gauge 
with which it measured the bats of the 
players. During the visit of the Austra- 
lian team in 1884, I noticed the bats 
they used looked as if they would not 
go through the gauge, and I suggested 
that they should see if this was so. 
Many of the bats were too wide and 
had to be reduced. George Giffen in 
his book “ With Bat and Ball,” says 
“ But annoyed though we wert, a little 
fun was extracted out of the incident, 
when somebody suggested that one of 
W.G.’s bats should be put through the 
gauge, and the very first one would not 
pass muster.” I need hardly say that, 
though this is a good story, it has no 
foundation as far as my bat was con- 
cerned. [ think the gauge might well 
be reintroduced, and bat makers might 
be recommended to make all bats a 
trifle smaller than is the present 
custom, so that when played with they 
would be just the proper size, and no 
larger. I do not think a wide bat is of 
much advantage to a big hitter, but | 
do think it a great help to a defensive 
player, such as a Bannerman or a 
Barlow. 
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My last point, but by no means the 
least important, is that men should 
play more for their side, and less for 
themselves and their averages. There 
are many players, 1 am sorry to say, 
who are selfish enough to think more of 
their average for the season, and making 
records, than of winning the match in 
which they happen to be playing. 
~'Tis true, tis pity; and pity tis, ’tis 
true.” If a county has the misfortune 
to have more than one of these selfish 
players in its eleven, what is the conse- 
quence? They draw most of their 
matches and only finish about one in 
three. I should recommend all counties 
to go boldly into this matter. It is of 
the most vital importance for the good 
of the grand old game. These selfish 


this would be for the benefit of the 
county to which they belong, and for 
the welfare of cricket generally. 

To sum up this article: the game 
must be played fairly and squarely, and 
according to the strict letter of the law 
—so I approve of the step taken by the 
captains to put down throwing. But 
we must try and lessen the present evil 
of drawn matches. I fear that running 
everything out would not do so, and 
that it would not encourage good 
cricket. But all matches not played 
out should be decided on the first 
innings. Bowlers might be helped by 
altering the law of the l.b.w. and using 
the gauge once more, which would 
certainly lessen the width of the bat 
used by most players of the present 


players should be warned that if they time. And every cricketer should try 
still persist in playing for themselves to be as punctual and unselfish as 
and not for their side they will be left _possible. 
out of the team. I am perfectly sure 

> 





DAVE SHOESTRING IN 


PARIS 


HE GOES SHOPPING 


‘HOPPING is of two kinds: 
hypnotic and home rule. Both 
are conditions of mind. The first 

is common to all ordinary men, and to 
not a few women. The latter is 
inherent, like freckles or fixed 
principles. It can be cured, but only 
in spots and under strong influence. 
With it one is a king, for he is able to 
gy into any West End shop and buy 
exactly what he wants, regardless of 
the supercilious glance or persuasive 
eye of the assistant. But He seldom 
does, for the very simple reason that 

He is generaliya She. The gentlest of 

women often conceal under a soft 

manner a power for refusal unheard of 
in the make up of mortal man, just as 


the fairest complexion conceals under 
its rose tint and rice powder a tendency 
to freckles ravishing to the hearts of 
feminine friends. This lovely creature 
can fix an officious salesman with a 
glance that reduces him to the abject 
condition of a wild animal when it 
comes to a state of hunger that makes 
it eat out of your hand, while the same 
man will sell a male person an eight 
shilling cravat when he wanted one for 
two-and-six. 

Take Dave Shoestring, for instance. 
He is usually the soul of independence. 
He knows what he wants, and then 
prefers rather to go without it than to 
pay more than it is worth. When a 
shop assistant says : 
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“Yes, indeed, sir, this is exactly what 
you want, the very latest thing, I 
assure you,”’ Dave looks down upon 
him from his lofty altitude of six feet 
two, and responds: 

“Young man, be kind enough to 
show me what you have, and J will 
make the selection.” 

Very few people could say it that 
way withcut sounding pedantic or 
something, but Dave has always had 
the home rule shopping power, and 
the young person has been used to 
quailing under his glare, and becoming 
meek for the space of two or three 
customers. So Dave went out for 
bargains. We wanted a table-cloth 
and a rug, with the possibility of a nice, 
second-hand portiere to cover a bad 
place on the wall. Our studio floor 
was of stone, with one lonesome-lo»oking 
red square of carpet in the centre. 
When we had guests we used to put 
our feet on the carpet, and the guests 
got cold feet from the stone. This did 
very well for a time, but one day a man 
of nerve took down our big lamp and 
lit it, after which he assumed a most 
undignified position, with his pedal 
extremities over the chimney and his 
legs over the arm of a chair, while oil 
was consumed to the value of sixpence 
ha’penny. 

Another fellow danced about until 
the people became frightened and 
appealed to the concierge. To pacify 
that old lady cost fivepence more. 
Elevenpence ha’penny in one day! At 
this rate we should soon have to give 
up finger-nail polish and scented soap! 
A rug or a second-hand carpet would be 
cheaper in the end. 

Dave said I was not to be trusted 
with shopping, and he grew quite 
personal about a parrot I bought of a 
needy man one night on the Boulevard. 
I had to admit that the bird had the 
pip, and that it died the next day, and 
that the taxidermist said it wasn’t a 
parrot at all; but, then, think of the 
bread and wine in which the poor man 
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the benefit of his six 
starving children, whose mother had 
been the daughter of an impecunious 
but noble English clergyman ! 
Anyway, a great sale had been adver- 
tised for weeks, and Dave set out to 


invested for 


make some bargains in shopworn 
carpets, tablecloths that had _ only 


bleached on one side, and a few tumblers 
to match those we had saved from 
sundry purchases of jam. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon I sat 
talking to the Thrush and the Basso 
Profundo over a cup of tea, and they 
were just hinting that a little fire in the 
grate might do just as well as a carpet. 
and would give such ruddy glow to 
things, when the door burst open with 
a bang, and in bounded a most extra- 
ordinary figure. Its hat was shoved 
back like a comic opera singer’s; its 
clothes looked like the “ piratical pirate’s” 
in Edna May’s new show, and its eyes 
glowed big and ferocious and triumphant 
in the waning light. 

It was Dave. 

There could be no doubt of that. But 
who had hit him ? 

Before anyone could catch breath 
enough to ask questions, he had cavorted 
about the room like a young gazelle, or 
a baby elephant, making the crocker\ 
shake and the easels tremble. 

‘I got one!” he shrieked in time to 
his dance. “I got one, I got one, | 
got: one,” he repeated to a chanting 
tune, ending, out of breath, in an Irish 
reel. 

‘Got what?” we asked. 

* Why, a-a-one of those things, you 
know. Oh! it was immense! I had 
to knock one man down, trample a 
woman and baby, and push a girl under 
a pile of boxes, but I got it. Oh, they 
can’t down me in a crowd.” 

‘* Let’s see it,”’ we all cried eagerly. 

Then Dave slowly, tenderly, care- 
fully, undid a small parcel. Inside was 
a box. Inside that a lot of packing 
stuff. From the centre of all this, 
Dave lifted a glass—a sort of sherry 
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DAVE SHOESTRING IN PARIS 
bowl 


glass, with flanging and long, 


delicate stem. 


Gazing lovingly upon it, he began 
again that awful “I got it! I got it,” 
and might have been saying it yet had 
he not happened to look up and see the 
surprised, frightened expressions upon 
the three faces before him. 

He started to speak, then stopped, 
and seemed thinking. A_ blankness 
spread slowly over his usually bright 
countenance; his jaw dropped, and his 
hands began to tremble. 

** Dave,” I said as gently as possible, 
taking the glass to save it from destruc- 
tion. ‘* Dave,” I said, “teil us the 
story of your downfall.” 

But he only shook his head sadly, 
vrowing more confused. 

‘Are there no mitigating circum- 
stances,” I urged, lookimg at the price 
marked on the purchase. 

“I only know,” he replied brokenly, 
‘that in front of the Bohemian glass 
display, there was a wild, fighting, 
scrambling mob. 

‘* They were packed like herrings, 
reaching from the counter to the wall. 
Each one was trying to do something. 
Women, on _ bended knees, implored 


husbands and fathers and brothers to 


+ 
o 


wade in, at risk of life and limb, and 
get one. 

** At first I looked on only in curiosity. 
Then something seemed to take hold of 
me and drive me along. All I remem- 
ber after that is making a wedge of 
myself and struggling through that 
human thicket. People cursed me as 
I passed. But I bore them down. I 
remember the look of anger and hatred 
that a little man gave me as I placed 
one hand upon his shoulder and the 
other upon that of someone alongside 
and lifted myself above and beyond them. 

‘* Then I stood before all that glisten- . 
ing array of glorious crystal, and while 
others pounded my back and swore, 
the attendant haughtily asked what I 
wanted. 

‘ Hastily giving him my purse, I said 
simply : 

«Tf you please, sir.’ 

‘* And he handed me that. 

‘‘ Then they shoved me into a side 
passage, and I found myself outside, 
running for home.” 

“Did they give you back the pocket- 
book ?” queried the Thrush. 

Dave felt for it. It was there, and 
still in it his identification card and 
two sous. 


” 


GEORGE BARR BAKER. 
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Theodore Waters. 
































MR. EDISON AND MR. MALLORY IN FRONT OF THE OFFICE AT EDISON 


THE WAR OF TITANS FOR THE COMMERCIAL 


SUPREMACY OF THE WORLD 
III.—EDISON’S REVOLUTION IN IRON MINING 


By THEODORE WATERS 


AN ENGLISH ComMpaNy TO USE MILLs THAT GRIND UP MOUNTAINS AND PICK 
Out FROM THE HEAP oF Dust THE SMALLEST GRAIN OF IRON 
ORE—A NEW APPLICATION OF ELECTRICITY 

[ The struggle between the economic forces of the civilized world for trade supremacy is attracting 
more general attention than any other phase of the life of the opening century. In this series of articles 
some ot the great international works and workers of the world, with the scenes of their rivalries and 
the stories of their triumphs, are treated and iilustrated.—Eb. ] 

Epiror’s Note :—There is an old saying, quite generally accepted in foreign 
countries, that however slow to act he may seem at the beginning of a crisis, an 
Englishman always emerges at the other end “ Right side up with care.” Yet of 
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THE WAR OF TITANS 


late there has been a change of sentiment, and the home papers, frightened at the 
extraordinary activities of their kin across the seas, have filled the air with 
lamentations, and brought doubt into minds naturally optimistic. 

With the balance of trade still in her favour (in spite of war and the 
depression of spirits consequent upon the sad history of the past two years), 
public speakers and the press have greeted each new evidence of American 
prosperity as bringing British trade just so much nearer to destruction, and the 
quiet efforts of our own people have been lost to view in the blare and shouting 
of trans-Atlantic progress. 

Every American order for steel, or shoes, or machinery, or what not, has 
been advertised on this side with as great acclaim as P. T. Barnum, the prince of 
fakers, could have bought for money, while the delighted Yankee, amazed at his 
own success, has never failed to take advantage of this free exploitation. One 
wearied of the oft-told tale of dying British iron trade, and came to wonder if it 
were really true that all British business men, regardless of what they had at 
stake in their great enterprises, had gone calmly to sleep, while the world passed by. 
Could it be that they had all gone mad at once ? Could it be that they really were 
too prejudiced to accept changing conditions and new methods? That they 
preferred losing their all to maintaining their old place in the van of progress ? 

It would seem so. 

Yet only two months ago there appeared a few short newspaper articles 
about the iron trade that in America would have set the whole nation agog, 
caused endless rejoicing and preening of the eagle’s feathers, and made 
Congressmen speechify upon their country’s prospective commercial triumphs. 

An English syndicate had secured control of the great Norwegian iron fields. 
Among the advantages were a harbour of easy access to the sea, convenient and 
fairly cheap transportation to northern English ports, and a concession from the 
Norwegian government which gave the right of compulsory purchase of mining 
rights under certain conditions. The fuel problem was solved by a waterfall 
promising 20,000 horse-power for electric motor service; the market was sure 
and profitable, and back of it all there were capital, energy, experience, and 
scientific knowledge. Besides all this, there was the great electrical wizard, 
Thomas A. Edison, who had become a shareholder and director .in the syndicate, 
and whose katest and best appliances and discoveries, as well as his pride of 
success, were part and parcel of the arrangement. 

It soon transpired that the plan was by no means of mushroom growth ; 
that the fifty-five members of the syndicate, all British but three, had secured 
an option upon the Dunderland iron ore deposits in Norway eighteen months 
before the matter became public, and that borings, crushings, assays, and other 
experiments to determine the quality and volume of the deposits had been 
progressing for months. 

‘The Edison Ore-Milling Syndicate, Limited,” to make certain it was 
securing the best location for its operations, employed geological, metallurgical, 
and mining experts, and after visiting Mr. Edison’s works in America, began 
explorations throughout the whole of Great Britain, the greater part of Europe, 
ind the northern coast of Africa, finally deciding upon the Dunderland deposit, 
with the town of Mo. as its seaport, and the Renforson. Waterfall as its base of 
initial energy. The climate, often looked upon as cold and inhospitable, was 
found to be moderated and made bearable by the Gulf Stream, and the 
vovernment ‘“‘ Department of Mines” came forward with every reasonable 
encouragement and assistance. 
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Organised long before Morgan Steel Trust days, the enterprise cannot be 
looked upon in the narrow light of a scheme to fight the octopus; and having 
as its moving spirit scientists and men prominent in the iron, steel, machinery, 
engineering, mining, and banking interests of the country, there can be no doubt 
of able management and ultimate success, even though the gentlemen, unlike our 
active American cousins, prefer personal seclusion to the advertising gained by 





publicity. 


7 
The supply of ore is almost inexhaustible, and the genius of Mr. Edison, 
coupled with eight years of his unremitting labour, and an expenditure of some 
£500,000 in money, has made it possible to reduce, in paying quantities, a 


low-grade, non-Bessemer ore 


into a_ high-grade 


Bessemer. ore, averaging 


65 per cent, of metallic iron, so that, in the inventor’s own words, “It will not 
be long before the great Bessemer plants take on a new era of prosperity.” 

How all this came about, and the extent to which the process has been 
proved and perfected, reads more like a dream than a twentieth-century 


commercial fact. 


NE day, about six- 
teen years ago, 
while Thomas 
A. Edison was 
strolling along 
; the sea-shore at 
‘ a point on Long 
Island, he came 
upon a pile of 
sand which the 
breakers had 
banked high up 
He stopped and re- 





beach. 
it with ‘curiosity, for it was 


on the 
garded 

different from any sand he _ had 
ever before seen. It was_ black. 
He delved into it with both hands, 
allowed it to run through his fingers, 
and even tasted it; but the reason for 
its inky hue remained hidden. Then, 
with the zeal of the scientific investi- 
gator, he took some of the sand to his 
laboratory and tested it. He was on 
the point of putting it aside, when 
suddenly he became possessed of an 
idea. He procured an electro-magnet 
and held it near the mass. Immediately 
the material became highly affected. 
Little dark grains separated them- 
selves from the heap and _ scurried 
across, like so many black ants, to the 
spot over which the magnet was held. 
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The little ants were really grains of 
iron ore; and, strange as it may seem, 
Edison had discovered a bed of finely 
divided iron ore cast up by the sea. 
The black sand covered the shore in 


spots for fifteen miles along the coast. 


It was due to the erosion of rocks by 
water. With his inventive propensities 
always uppermost, there entered Mr. 
Edison’s head a scheme of conquest 
such as had not before been attempted. 
He calculated that the deposits must 
contain millions of tons of iron, which, 
could it be smelted, would be a sure 
relief from hard conditions then pre- 
vailing in the iron market. He worked 
out his ideas, and evolved a magnetic 
ore-separating machine, which he ex- 
hibited at the last Paris Exposition. 
Then he let out the privilege of using 
it to a contractor, who set up a.plant 
just out of reach of the waves and 
proceeded to separate the iron ore from 
the sand, with every prospect of de- 
veloping an extensive industry. But 
the sea proved to be less generous than 
it had at first promised ; for one dark 
night there came a storm such as had 
not visited the coast in many years, 
and when the contractor came to view 
his plant the next morning not a 
vestige of black sand remained. It 
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had been all swept into the sea whence 
it came. This was the real beginning 
of a great industry. The final develop- 
ment of it, however, was due to a 
second discovery, quite as unexpected 





over a large body of magnetic iron ore. 
What followed is best reported in his 
own words. 

“One of my laboratory men and 


myself,” says Mr. Edison, “visited 


























pelled to depend on a 





as the first. For some years past the nearly all the mines in New Jersey, 
bulk of the Bessemer-steel trade in without finding any deposits of magni- 
\merica has been tude, but the extent of 
drifting westward, by the deposits was clearly 
reason of the discovery indicated by the needle. 
and opening up of ( One day we were driving 
immense deposits of | across a mountain 
high-grade ore in the yy, Seneges range to visit an isolated 
Upper Peninsula _ of —— { aos mine shown on the 
Michigan, suitable for ay | ( Rew. maps of the geological 
making Bessemer steel, 5 Jeeueel fF survey. I had the 
cheaply produced, and : 3 magnetic instrument on 
carried at small cost by 4 £ my lap, and my mind 
water transportation to ef i: was drifting away from 
furnaces contiguous to a ef the subject in hand, 
the lake ports. The 5 i 3 when I noticed that the 
furnaces east of the Po ee needle was _ strongly 
Alleghanies were com- + YEZ 33 attracted to the earth 

a 7 and remained in this 


few small, 


deposits of Bessemer px" 
ore in the East and Pi 
ores imported from ong 


foreign countries. The 
ore deposits of the 
Southern States, as well 
as the magnetic ores of 
New Jersey and New 
York, are unsuitable for 
making Bessemer steel. 

Mr. Edison had familiarised himself 
with these conditions and become im- 
pressed that here was a problem that 
ought to be solved, and perhaps could 
be. It occurred to him to investigate 
the mountain regions of New Jersey, 
where the iron mines are situated, with 
the idea that there might be some ex- 
tensive deposits of low-grade magnetic 
ore not suitable for shipping direct to 
the furnaces, but from which, by 
crushing, he might obtain pure ore of 
high grade and suitable for steel- 
making. He constructed a very sensi- 
tive magnetic needle, which would dip 
towards the earth whenever brought 


SEPARATOR. 


isolated s ie 


cS 


MR. EDISON’S DIAGRAM (MADE FOR 
THIS ARTICLE) SHOWING 
PRINCIPLE OF 
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ie condition over a large 
area. I thought it must 
be out of order, as no 
mines were known tu 
be anywhere near us. 
We were riding over 
gneiss rock at the time ; 
so we went down in a 
limestone valley, where 
magnetic iron seldom 
occurs, and we found the 
needle went back to zero; it was correct. 
As we returned and travelled over an 
immense area the needle continued to 
be pulled strongly to the earth; our 
amazement grew and grew, and I 
asked, at last, ‘Can this whole moun- 
tain be underlaid with magnetic iron 
ore?’ Ifso, then I knew, if the grade 
was not too low, the Eastern ore 
problem might be solved. 

“It was evident from the movement 
of the needle that vast bodis of 
magnetic ore, or rock impregnated 
with ore, lay under our feet. 

“T thought of the ill-favoured Long 
Island enterprise, and knew it was a 


THE 


THE MAGNETIC 
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commercial question to solve the 
problem of the production of high- 
grade Bessemer ore in_ unlimited 
quantities. 


“‘T determined to find out for myself 
the exact extent of all the deposits. I 
planned a great magnetic survey of the 
East, and it remains, I believe, the most 
comprehensive of its kind yet per- 
formed. I set several corps of men at 
work surveying the whole strip from 
Lower Canada to the Great Smoky 
Mountains of North Carolina. We 
used no theodolite or other instruments 
generally familiar to the civil engineer. 
A magnetic needle was our eye—our 
magnetic eye, so to speak. Starting in 


Lower Canada, with our final objective 
point in North -Carolina, we travelled 
across our line of march 25 miles. 
Then we advanced south 
then back across the 
again 


1,000 feet ; 
line of march 
25 miles; then south another 





1,000 feet, and so on, varying the cross- 
country marching from two miles to 25, 
depending on the geological features of 


the country, as we went along. We 
kept records of the peculiarities of the 
invisible mass of magnetite indicated 
by the movements of our needle, until. 
when we finished, we knew exactly 
what State, county, or district had the 
biggest deposit; how wide, how long. 
and approximately how deep it all was.” 

Here was a remarkable condition. 
Smelting works shutting down for want 
of iron ore at low prices when billions 
of tons of it lay idle in a strip of land 
which in most places was within 75 
miles of the great iron mills of the 
Atlantic coast. Mr. Edison saw an 
opportunity which would enable him, 
in his own words, “with modern 
methods and the application of modern 
science to machinery, to transform a 
product having no natural value into a 

















THE WILDERNESS ABOUT EDISON 





Before the timber had been felled, previous to the blasting and steam-shovelling. 
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wearing rock is then staked off. The shovel works aroun 
und the clay. Then the rock is blasted into boulders, 


ock to the crushing-plant. This shovel is the biggest in 
‘way rock at an average rate of ten tons a minute. 


product when mined which had a spot 
value on the car.” The idea entailed 
no child’s play in the final carrying 
out. Unless it could be carried out on 
a gigantic scale, it practically could 
not be carried out at all. To make the 
separation of this finely divided ore 
from its native rock on a scale equal 
to the need, the only scale commer- 
ially possible, it would be necessary 
to do the work at the rate of thousands 
of tons daily. This, at least, was Mr. 
:dison’s judgment, and the compre- 
hensive mind of the man is well shown 
in the manner in which he planned 
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1HE STEAM SHOVEL LAYING BARE THE VEIN OF ORE-BEARING ROCK 
* 


After the timber has been felled the ground is. surveyed with a magnetic needle. The concealed ore- 


ud the ledge, cleaning away the wnderbrush, the dirt. 
The shovel picks wp these boulders, which sometimes 


weigh as much gs siz tons, and loads them into trays, or “ skips,’’ resting on flat cars. The cars convey the 


the world ; it weighs 200,000 pounds, and will clear 


what has now developed into the most 
gigantic of enterprises. There was to 
be no hurry, no half-formed ideas, no 
untimely announcement of the great 
work to be done. Every penny which 
the inventor earned thereaiter, and 
every year of his life, if necessary, were 
to be utilised in carrying the project 
to a perfect fulfilment. Discourage- 
ments and embarrassments of every 
nature would very likely be encoun- 
tered, but these, being part of the 
history of every great achievement, 
must be taken quite as a matter of 
course. For them the end, fully 
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accomplished, would more _ than 
compensate. 

So while the: public perhaps thought 
Mr. Edison to be resting upon the 
laurels won by the electric light, the 
kinetoscope, or the phonograph, his 
mind was really occupied with a busy 
little scene on a mountain top in New 
Jersey. A rude building had _ been 
erected, and in it some trusted em- 
ployees were engaged in_ breaking 
pieces of the rock from the surrounding 
hills, and, by the use of small electro- 
magnets, sorting out the iron ore 
which these rocks contained. After a 
while the little building lost the dis- 
tinction of being the only house so 
occupied, for .other small buildings 
were erected; and then a steam plant 
began to make the surrounding hills 
echo with the puff of its engines and 
the continual churning sound of rock- 
crushers. Out of this humble begin- 


ning has grown the present great 
establishment. All the _ original 


machinery has now disappeared ; and 
all the first buildings, except one small 





AN ACCIDENT TO THE STEAM SHOVEL 
The steam shovel seems to be as voracious as a great animal. were overcome as com- 


Sometimes it attscks rocks which are too big even for its own great 
maw. In its efforl to overcome a great rock it lost its balance and 


tipped over. 


.as Edison's “hobby” ; 
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one now used as an office, have been 
torn down. The first steam plant and 
the first crushers have proved 
inadequate to the work. 

Mr. Edison had planned the work 
upon a comprehensive scale, but had 
reckoned upon finding equal to his 
needs crushing- machinery already 
devised. At last, however, the convic- 
tion forced itself upon him that he 
must invent a new method. of extract- 
ing the ore from the mountain side: 
construct crushing-machinery larger 
than had ever been used before; intro- 
duce a magnetic separating system of 
his own; devise some way of cement- 
ing the iron dust into lumps, so that it 
could be used in the blast furnace: 


and, altogether, to re-create the entire . 


enterprise on a plan even more 
gigantic than his first’ conception. 
Engineers, tried engineers, used to 
large operations, smiled incredulously. 
Some of them spoke of the enterprise 
others, less 
charitable, called it his “ folly.”” Those 
ofa calculating turn of mind showed 
him on paper that no 
machine could be con- 
structed powerful enough 
to crush successfully five, 
six, and seven ton rocks: 
or, if sucha machine could 
be constructed, that it 
would never witlistand the 
terrific jar which would 
result. This particular 
difficulty, it may be said 
in passing, Mr. Edison 
surmounted so completely 
that less than one hundred 
horse-power is required to 
reduce rocks weighing six 
and seven tons to dust in 
less than three seconds 
from the time they are 
thrown into the crushing- 
machine. Other difficulties 


pletely, none proving tov 
much for the inventor’s 
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In the great chasm which is being cut across the 
at a blast. 


indomitable will and rare concentration 
of mind and energy. 

Yet what Mr. Edison really has done 
is a very simple matter; simple, that 
is, in its entirety. It may be explained 
in a few words. Mr. Edison is now 
doing on a gigantic scale just what he 
did at first with a hammer and a 
horse-shoe magnet. He is crushing 
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THE STEAM SHOVEL WORKING AT NIGHT 


Mount Musconetcong the work of taking out the ore-bearing rock 
goes on night and day. As much as 32,000 tons are taken off 





rocks, and then dropping 
the resulting powder past 
powerful _ electro - magnets. 
The sand is not affected 
by the magnetism and 
passes straight on; the 
iron ore is attracted to one 
side and falls in a heap of 
its own. This is the whole 
princpile. But in the actual 
working out it becomes one 
of the most tremendous 
processes in the world. It 
is, after all, no small matter 
to crush the very vitals out 
of a big mountain and then 
extract all of the ore from 
millions of tons of sand. In 
the middle distance between 
the first simple experiment 
and the practical working 
plant is a vast region full of 
economic detail, commercial 
reckoning, and mechanical 
devising, dependent upon the 
difference between breaking 
up small rocks with a hammer 
and breaking up whole 
mountains with heavy 
machinery. What Mr. Edison 
has done has been to subdue 
to his service three great 
natural forces—momentum, 
magnetism,and gravity. The 
big rocks are not, strictly 
speaking, crushed by the 
direct power of an engine or 
dynamo; momentum alone 
summit of turns them into dust. No 
mechanism assists ‘in the 
separation of the ore from 
the sand; magnetism does it 
all. Except for the elevators which raise 
the ore to the cupolas of the buildings, 
there is in many of them no machinery; 
gravity does all the work. In fact, the 
whole plant is a wonderful example of 
automatic action. Every part is con- 
nected with the other parts, and the 
aggregate is as compact and as self- 
sustaining as a modern rotary printing- 
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press, and is even less dependent on 
human agency for assistance. 

From the time the ore is blasted 
with its native rock out of the moun- 
tain-side until it is loaded in the form 
of commercially pure iron briquettes on 
the cars, it is not touched by human 
hands. The never-ending and never- 
resting stream of material constantly 
circulates through the various build- 
ings, crushed by the stored momentum 
of gigantic rolls; hoisted skyward by 
steam; pulled earthward by gravity; 
deflected by magnetism; dried, sifted, 
weighed, gauged, conveyed; changed 
from rock into dust, and from dust into 
comprehensive lumps, mixed with a due 
proportion of adhesive material ; 
churned, baked, counted, and sent 
flying to the furnaces by fast freight ; 
and not once in its course is it arrested 
or jogged onward. by human agency. 
The noise of the crushing, the grind of 
the machinery, the dust and the on- 
rushing stream of this “ most precious 
metal” and its by-product, separate 
the 145 attendants as with the breadth 
of continents. Yet 
these men, merely 
watchers to see that 
all goes well, are 
within signal distance 
of one anotMer in 
spite of the noise, 
the dust, and the 
grind; and the touch 
of a button quells the 
monstrous disturb- 
ance in the smallest 
fraction of time. 

The complete sub- 
jection and master- 
ful control of great 
natural forces is one 
of the most impres- 
sive aspects of the 
whole enterprise. It 
is one thing to set 
the ball in motion; 
it is quite another to 
control its velocity or 








covering a_ mile 
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direct its course. The crushing capacity 
of all the stamp-mills in California is 
about 5,000 tons a day. The crushing 
capacity of Edison’s giant and lesser 
rolls is 20 per cent. greater than that of 
all these mills combined; enough to 
level in an ordinary life-time the 
proudest of mountain peaks. The long 
line of magnet faces have, popularly 
speaking, enough combined pulling 
capacity to raise a modern great gun 
clear from its deck-facing and drop it 
over the side of the vessel into the sea. 
The great steam shovel, which so 
ruthlessly tears the underbrush, the 
rock, the dirt, and the ore from the 
mountain side, is already famous. The 
conveyers that carry the rock, the 
sand, and the ore from mill to mill, 
in transit, lift in 
sections 100,000 cubic feet of moun- 
tain-side every day—a Herculean 
accomplishment if ever there was one. 
Yet behind it all, with not in the least 
the demeanour of a conqueror, is the 
personality which planned it all, with 
forces arranged to continue indefinitely 





EXTERIOR VIEW OF CRUSHING-MILL 


The skip-loads of blasted rock are conveyed on flat cars to the mill. 
Great electric cranes lift them at the rate of one a minute up into the 
second story of the mill, while their contents are dumped into the roll-pit. 
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THE ELECTRIC CRANE DUMPING A SKIP-LOAD OF ROCK INTO THE ROLL-PIT 


Ten feet below the flooring two immense rolls, with surfaces studded with teeth and weighing 
over 100 tons, are constantly revolving. 


this comprehensive demolition of 
mountains, but with invisible wires 
outstretched, so that if necessary the 
whole vast turmoil of machinery may 
be silenced on the instant. 

The activity round about is of that 
massive order which reduces one to a 
condition of awe and _ helplessness 
similar to that experienced in an earth- 
quake-ridden country. One feels that 
the very ground under one’s feet may 
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suddenly yawn at the displeasure of the 
master mind which created the com- 
munity. On all sides the roar and 
whistle of machinery, the whirr of con- 
veyers, and the choking white dust 
proclaim this to be some quite extra- 
ordinary enterprise. The workmen 
look like millers, so coated do their 
clothes become with the flying white 
particles, and everyone wears a patent 
muzzle. The effect of the pig-like snout 
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which the muzzle closely resembles is 
often very amusing. The magnet- 
house and some of the other buildings 
are almost as tall and as narrow as 
American “sky-scrapers.” Others are 
flat and squatty, covering considerable 
areas. Big wheels revolve in the 
engine-houses ; big dynamos transmit 
their heavy currents through overhead 
wires to the various parts of the plant. 
Little narrow-gauge locomotives puff 
their way in and out between the 
buildings ; a line of freight cars moves 
slowly along, with shrieking and 
whistling wheels and brakes. 


This is Edison the place; where is 
Edison the man? Probably over- 
watching the steam shovel. He is 
always there. It seems to fascinate 
him. “ Follow the water-pipe through 
the cut,” says one of his men. The 
iron water-pipe lies on the surface, and 
it leads in a tortuous manner between 
the numerous buildings and out into the 
open country. On the way over we 
receive our first impressions of this 
great system of ore production. Over 
to the right lumbermen are cutting 
down trees and making the land ready 
for the steam shovel, which is tearing 





END VIEW OF THE GIANT ROLLS 


After passing through the big rolls, an end of which is here shown, the pieces of rock drop through to the 


smaller rolls beside which the workman is standing. 


Five and siz ton rocks go through in about three seconds. 


A constant stream of rock is kept falling into the pit from the floor above, and the crushed rock can be seen 
rising upward in the elevator on the right, to be dumped into other and smaller sets ef rolls, which soon 


reduce it to dust. 
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away at the rocks half-a-mile distant. 
Further over, on a half-cleared section, 
a great stream of water rushing through 
a hose with mighty force from a 
hydraulic pump is washing the débris 
free from the 
rock, and leaving 
the latter bare of 
all vegetation. 
Still further 
along, the rattle 
of steam drills 
and the boom of 
dynamite tell 
where the rock 
is being riven 
into boulders and 
loaded on _ the 
five-ton skips, or 
trays, prior to 
being transmitted 
to the crushing 
plant. Thesteam 
shovels do the 
work of loading, 
and as they have 
a capacity for 
lifting tem tons 
of free rock a 
minute, the local 
activity is tre- 
mendous; and 
the flat cars, 
carrying two 
skips each, move 
along at a lively 
speed. A _ long 
line of them is 
constantly lead- 
ing up to the 
crushing-plant, 
where the big 
electric cranes 
rid them of their 
loads, and a little switching engine 


the sand pile. 


the mixing-house. 


pushes them around a loop and allows 
them to run down an incline into the 
cut again. 

Edison, descried in the distance by 
means of his historic linen duster and 
his great country straw hat, is found 





END VLEW OF SEPARATING-MAGNETS 


After having been reduced to dust the ore-bearing 
material is elevated to the cupola of the magnet-house. 
It is dumped into a chute, onl 
down past the magnet faces, of which there are 480. 
sand, being unattracted, passes straight on, and is con- 
veyed by an elevator out of the building and dumped on 
The ore, attracted by the magnets, is 
deflected into a chute of its own, and conveyed away to 
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sitting on a stone, peering earnestiy 
down into a great trench from which 
the most surprising grunts, shrieks, 
whistlings, and queer noises generally 
are being emitted. It is the complaint 
of the steam 
shovel, than 
which there is no 
more human-like 
piece of mechan- 
ism in the world. 
Edison looks up 
pleasantly as you 
approach. His 
manner is en- 
couraging. There 
is, aS some one 
has said, the 
assurance of 
honesty in_ his 
strong, round 
face, and an atti- 
tude of demo- 
cracy in his dirty 
duster, which 
makes you friends 
with him at 
once. There is 
no air of self- 
importance, 
which, after all, 
one could easily 
pardon in _ the 
man for whom 
the French 
people played 
the American 
National Anthem 
on his entrance 
the Paris 
Opera House— 
honoured him, in 


allowed to work its way 


The to 


fact, as they 
only honour 
kings. As you talk, he places his 
hand to his ear; but it is not to 
exclude the roar of the crushers, 


the whirr of the conveyers, or the 
noise of the shovel. He is slightly 
deaf; a condition, however, which he 
regards more in the way of a_ boon 
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than as a misfortune, for it excludes 
the small talk of those about him, and 
enables him to concentrate his mind 
on whatever problem he may have in 
hand. His face, when his mind is 
bent on serious 
matters, reflects 
the deep import 
of his thoughts; 
but he is always 
ready tounbend, 
and his change 
of demeanour 
when some 
lighter vein of 
conversation is 
struck seems to 
come asa relief. 
He is ready for 
1 funny story, 
and several of 
his best jokes 
re decidedly 
on himself. A 
query on a 
scientific subject 
reforms’ the 
wrinkles of 
thought on his 
face, and he 
becomes lost 
completely toall 
sight, sound, 
and feeling ‘of 
the outside 
world. A la- 
bourer, dressed 
even more 
shabbily than 
Edison himself, 
comes up, and 
from a distance 
of ten or a dozen 
feet growls out a question about some 
new braces which are being put in. 
Edison grunts back his answer in quite 
the same tone of voice, and a moment 
later is off, with short, quick steps, and 
an intense look, towards a group of men 
holding a consultation over some 
mechanical difficulty connected with 


room, where the small 


with an adhesive substance. 





THE ORE ON ITS WAY TO THE MIXING-HOUSE 
A leather belt carries the finely-divided ore to a blower- 
substances is removed from itt. 


carries it to the mixing-house, where it is dropped into 
great cylinders, and by means of iron paddles is mixed 
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Edison solves the problem 
almost as soon as it is laid before him, 
and presently is back again, gazing 
down at the first object of his attention. 

“Weare making a Yosemite ofourown 


the plant. 


here,” he says; 
‘we shall soon 
have one of the 
biggest artificial 
camons in the 
world.” This 
remark is occa- 
sioned by the 
fact that the 
steam shovel is 
operating at a 
point three- 
quarters of a 
mile from the 
works proper. 
It is somewhat 
down the hill- 
side, but is 
-ating its wayon 
a level straight 
into the hill. 
“It will take 
us a year to 
reach the mills,”’ 
says the in- 
ventor; “but 
when we do get 
that far in, we 
will have a 
trench with 
walls one 
hundred feet 
deep. I su ppose 
we will ta ke out 


percentage of remaining foreign 
Another belt-conveyer then over 600,000 
tons of rock 
before we get 
there. Then 


when the trench is completed, we 
can blast off the walls with dynamite, 
taking off 32,000 tons at a time. But 
look at this fellow,” he continues, 
pointing to the steam _ shovel. 
“Wouldn't you think he was alive? 

Always seems to me like one of those 
old-time monsters or dragons we read 





THE IDLER 
about in children’s books. I like to 
sit and watch it.” 

Monster ! Indeed it is a_ true 
monster, both in shape and attitude. 
Its body is represented in the car; its 
thick neck has all the stockiness of 
invincibility ; and its great square head, 
with the three steel teeth protruding 
like the fangs of an undershot bulldog, 
give it quite the air of a great animal, 
even in repose. But it is when it is in 
action that the personality of the thing 
becomes apparent. The beams of the 
derrick slide against one another like 





THE BRIQUETTING MACHINES 


By means of conveyers the now sticky mass of ore is brought to the briquetting 
The proper amount of ore falls 
into an orifice about three inches wide and one inch deep, and a plunger then 
comes forward and exerts thousands of pounds pressure on the ore. 4 

recedes, the cylinder holding the briquette turns downward, and the newly-made 
briquette drops out into another conveyer, to be carried into baking-ovens. 


machines to be made into bricks, or briquettes. 
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the sinewy tendons in the neck of a 
mastodon, the great head lowers itself 
for the charge, and the teeth fairly 
glisten as they attack the hillside. 
Then when some hidden obstacle is 
encountered and the way becomes 
temporarily blocked, the pent-up steam 
within it breaks forth as from its 
nostrils, and the great thing trembles 
all over and shrieks out its rage, the 
shrill tones only dying down to a satis- 
fied grunt when the obstruction has 
been conquered. It weighs 200,000 
pounds, and is the biggest steam shovel 
in the world. 
Once it en- 
countered a rock 
which was _ too 
big even for it, 
and the way 
it throbbed, 
screamed, hissed, 
whistled, and 
shook when the 
object of its wrath 
refused to budge 
was a moving 
spectacle indeed. 

The man who 
operates this 
great piece of 
mechanism bears 
the limited 
distinction of 
being one of the 
best steam-shovel 
workers in the 
world. He is 
certainly a perfect 
master of the 
machine. The 
shovel is_ used, 
in places, to clean 
off a ledge pre- 
paratory to blast- 
ing. Edison, 
with his sensitive 
needle, or “‘ mag- 
netic eye,” as he 
calls it, went 
over the ground 


s the plunger 
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above the ledge before it was uncovered, 
and was able to determine its exact 
shape. Above the edge of the rock, 
stakes were driven, and the shovel 
operator was told to clean it off. So 
accurate was his work that the channel 
cut by the great machine did not at 
any point vary twelve inches from the 
wall of rock bordering the ore. 

From the steam shovel the rocks, 
weighing five and six tons, are con- 
veyed to the crush- 
ing-plant. The 
crushing-plant is a 
large eccéntric 
building, from the 
open sides of which 
extends massive iron 
frame-work upon 
which’ electric 
cranes are operated. 
To the casual ob- 
server the building 
seems to be little 
more than a large 
platform, the under 
part of which is 
closed in, and the 
upper part of which 
seems to contain 
nothing more than 
an expectant group 
of men whose 
business if is to 
anxiously watch big 
boulders as they are 


swung inward by 
the cranes and 


dropped into a large 
square hole in the 
Hoor. Aseachrock 
disappears, the 
strained facial ex- 
pression of each 
man is enveloped 
in a cloud of white 
dust, and a dull 
boom! boom! an- 
nounces that some 
convincing change 
has taken place 


during transportation. 


be loaded on the cars. 





in the material. As a matter of 
fact, the giant, or largest, rolls of the 
crushing-plant are made to revolve in 
the first story of the building, and the 
rock is dumped into the pit which leads 
down to them from the second story. 
This remarkable crushing-apparatus 
consists primarily of twoimmense rollers 
over six feet in diameter and five in width. 

The rounded surfaces are studded 
with great teeth, and the great rolls 


THE GREAT OVENS IN THE BRIQUETTING PLANT 


A conveyer carries the briquettes of pure ore into the ovens, where they are 
baked to prevent them from disintegrating when exposed to the atmosphere 
The conveyer travels five times through the ovens, and 
the briquettes are exposed toa very high temperature before they reappear to 
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themselves run within eighteen inches 
ofeach other. Looked at from above, 
these monster crushers, revolving with 
a surface speed of a mile a minute, and 
weighing 237,000 pounds, form pro- 
bably the most awe-compelling abyss 
in the world. The relentless fangs, 
constantly travelling inward and down- 
ward, impress the mind more strongly 
than could any bottomless pit, and the 
feeling becomes all the more intense, 
when one learns that beneath them is 
another set of rollers somewhat nearer 
together, with a serrated surface, more 
wicked if anything in its action than 





LOADING FREIGHT CARS WITH BRIQUETTES 


From the ovens the briquettes are conveyed to the railroad and dumped into 
cars. Twenty-eight hundred briquettes are contained in one ton. 
tu enty tons, and an average of seventy-five car loads of pure tron ore are pro- 


duced daily. 


the teeth above. These rolls will re- 
ceive and grind up five and six ton 
rocks as fast as they can be unloaded 
from the skips. A skip-load of rock 
every forty-five seconds was the rate 
at which the plant was operated for 
the purpose of testing the capacity of 
the rolls, but an average of 300 tons 
an hour is considered a fair running 
capacity. 

It may surprise the superficial ob- 
server to learn that the great engine 
which operates the rolls takes no part 
whatever in the crushing process. 
There is something of a trick in it, 
but it is an 
effective answer 
to the engineers 
whodeclared that 
no machine could 
be made strong 
enough to stand 
the strain’ of 
crushing these 
great boulders. It 
is the momen- 
tum of the 
seventy tons of 
metal contained 
in the moving 
parts of the rolls 
which does the 
crushing. The 
engine supplies 
just power 
enough to run 
the rolls at a 
very high speed. 
If anything —a 
rock, for instance 
—drops in 
between the rolls 
so as to in any 
way impede their 
progress, a clutch 


by which the 
rolls are con 
nected to the 


engine allows the 
latter to let go 
its hold. After 


Each car holds 
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Crushing-Plant. 


Magnet- House. Briquetting Plant. 


























GENERAL VIEW OF EDISON IN WINTER 


Taken from Summerville, the village where the miners live. 


that the momentum of the rolls does the 
work of crushing, the engine, of course, 
catching hold again the moment the 


impeding rock has_ been crushed 
and passed through to the next 
set of rollers. One might think 


that these rolls would be stopped by 
the obstrucfing rock the moment the 
power of the engine was withdrawn. 
But it is only necessary to imagine 
how that same rock would suffer if 
allowed to bear the brunt of a head-on 
collision of two express trains. Only 
the fastest train travels with the 
velocity attained by these rolls; and, 
besides, it is seventy tons of iron and 
steel against five or six tons of ore- 
bearing rock. Again, the rock is 
dropped over ten feet into the pit before 
it strikes the rolls, and the impact on 
the rapidly moving roll is often great 
enough to break the boulder in two. 
In short, it is the kinetic energy of the 
rolls that does the real work of 
crushing. To illustrate the process, it 


is, according to Mr. Edison, the appli- 
cation of the principle of the pile- 
driver. 

Far down beneath the two sets of 
rolls described above, a conveyer, or 
endless chain of iron baskets, catches 
the crushed rock and carries it up into 
another part of the building. The 
rock has now been reduced to pieces 
the size of a man’s head. The con- 
veyer carries these pieces up above 
three more sets of rolls, and dumps 
them with a rattle and a bang in 
between the topmost set of rollers. 
The rock at this point is reduced more 
than half, or, let us say, to pieces the 
size of the fist ; and as it falls through 
in a steady stream it encounters the 
still more relentless teeth of the next 
set of rolls directly underneath. Having 
passed through these, it has almost 
reached the fineness of granulated 
sugar ; but when it drops through into 
the next set, its final pulverisation is 
accomplished, for the slightly serrated 
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surfaces of these rolls fit into each 
other like two cogwheels, and ore which 
is not reduced to dust cannot accom- 
plish the passage between them. Here, 
as before, a lift catches the crushed 
product, and carries it to the top of an 
immense dryer (for the work goes on 
in wet as well as dry weather), and 
thence to the roof of a mammoth 
stock-house, capable of holding 16,000 
tons, and dumps it therein for future 
use. 

From this point the ore and sand go 
on a wild career which never stops till 
one has reached the cars and the other 
has reached the sand pile. In the 
cellar of the stock-house is a deep, long 
trench. The sloping sides of the house 
lead to this trench, so that the tendency 
of the crude ore contained therein is 
to slide into it. Working in the trench 
is a conveyer which carries the crude 
material across the road and up a 
covered way to a big barn-like structure 


known locally as the refining mill. . 


The building is most interesting because 
it is herein that the ore is separated 
from the sand. It is, on the other 
hand, uninteresting from the view point 
of the spectator, because most of the 
interior mechanism is encased. Never- 
theless there are wonderful processes 
constantly in operation within. It is 
the perfection of automatic action. 
No automaton of old ever worked out 
amore intricate movement than do 
the sand and ore within this building. 
Better still, no ensemble of springs or 
other paraphernalia is required for the 
work. The building is over six stories 
high, and the conveyer which brings 
the crude ore from the cellar of the 
stock-house elevates it to the very 
cupola, dumps it into space, and allows 
it to work out its own salvation on its 
way tothe basement. Incidentally it 
performs several feats on its way down- 
ward. It screens itself several times, 


separates from the sand, divides its 
coarse grains from the fine, and finally 
wends its way out of the building to 
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do great things later on. But all of 
this is done with hardly any other aid 
than that of gravity. 

The ore passes altogether 480 
magnets. The first set of magnets has 
the least pulling or deflecting power, 
to use a popular term. The third set 
has the greatest pulling power, and the 
second set is intermediate in strength. 
On its way down, the crushed rock 
falls past the lines of magnets in the 
form of a fine curtain. The sand 
passes straight on downward, and is 
carried away, through chutes, out of 
the building. The ore, on the other 
hand, is deflected from -the course 
taken by the sand, and drops into a 
chute of its own. It falls on a con- 
veyer which carries it out of the 
building to another stock-house. On 
the way out of the building the ore 
passes through a blowing-room in which 
such dust as may have passed through 
the screens with it is blown from it. 
None of the iron ore is lost, and even 
the dust is sold—to be used in paint 
and other substances. The ore is finally 
conveyed to another stock-house,which 
contains nothing but pure, powdered 
iron. 

But this ore, however pure, however 
well calculated to take its place in the 
business of life, cannot be smelted in 
its present form. If thrown into the 
furnace in the form of dust, a large 
part would be blown out by the power- 
ful blast. It must be made up into 
lumps or cakes, so that when placed 
in the furnace the gases can circulate 
freely through and around it.’ For 
this purpose it is conveyed to the 
briquetting mill by means of another 
of those conveyers which seem to reach 
out of the ground in all directions. In 
fact, you might start in any building 
in Edison, and, by going into the cellar, 
walk through the conveyer way up to 
the top story of the next building, 
descend to the cellar as before, and so 
on until you had completed the circuit 
of every house in the place. 
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The ore is mixed with an adhesive 
material which binds every particle to 
its neighbours. The mixing-machines 
are long iron cylinders in which a 
succession of curved iron paddles, or 
dashers, sitting on springs, are con- 
stantly revolving. The ore is supplied 
from an endless rope conveyer to the 
mixers, while the binding material is 
conveyed in pipes, both passing into 
the cylinders. The ore passes into one 
end of the cylinder, and is thoroughly 
mixed before it passes out of the othér 
end. Again is the now sticky mass of 
ore dropped into a conveyer, and 
carried into another building. In this 
last structure are the  briquetting 
machines. They are devised by 
Edison, and consist primarily of a 
plunger which forces the sticky ore 
into a small round orifice, subjecting it 
in the meantime to thousands of pounds’ 
pressure. The nicely rounded briqu- 
ettes, ranging from two and one-half to 
three and one-half inches in diameter, 
drop into another conveyer, and are 
carried into ovens in which they are 
baked, the conveyer itself travelling 
tive times up and down the interior of 
the ovens before they reappear. The 
baking is necessary in order to make 
the briquettes sufficiently hard when 
cold to stand shipment. The baking 
also prevents them from disintegrating 
under the action of heat in the blast- 
furnaces, and leaves them so that, 
although very porous, they will not 
absorb water. Having left the ovens, 
the briquettes are transported by iron- 
rope conveyers to the railway and loaded 
on to Cars. 

This is all there is in the process. 
But how much that is! A small con- 
ception of the labour involved may be 
had from an inkling obtained from Mr. 
W. S. Mallory, Mr. Edison’s second- 
in-command. ‘‘ When it was found 
necessary,” says Mr. Mallory, “to 


make the concentrates (iron ore) into 
briquettes, there were five things to 
be accomplished: First, the binding 


he 
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material must be very cheap. Second, 
it must be of such a nature that very 
little of it would be required per ton of 
concentrates. Third, the briquettes 
must be very porous, to permit the 
gases of the furnace to enter; and yet 
must not absorb water, else they could 
not be shipped in open cars. Fourth, 
it must make the briquettes hard 
enough when cold to stand transporta- 
tion. Fifth, it must make the 
briquettes such that they would not 
disintegrate by action of heat in the 
blast-furnace. To get the above five 
conditions, Mr. Edison was compelled 
to try several thousand experiments. 
At the time of the discovery of X-rays, 
Mr. Edison made 1,800 experiments 
before he hit upon tungstate of calcium 
for the fluoroscope, and the newspapers 
said that a man who would try that 
many experiments ought to succeed. 
But here the labour and patience 
involved was many times greater, and 
this, please understand, represents but 
one feature of the plant.” 

One intricate piece of mechanism 
used in the crushing-plant illustrates 
the genius of Edison. The process of 
crushing is very dusty, and at first the 
dust got into the bearings of the 
elevators and cut everything badly, and 
the same trouble was _ experienced 
throughout the mill, notwithstanding 
every precaution. Mr. Edison immedi- 
ately devised a system of oiling all 
bearings (of which there are 4,200) 
which depends upon, and will not work 
without, grit and dust. This is only 
an item, but the plant is full of these 
items. 

Again, the three high rolls in the 
magnet-house are wonderful examples 
of how friction may be rendered almost 
nothing. The friction of ordinary 
crushing-rolls at the high efficiency 
and pressure necessary for this work 
amounts under ordinary conditions to 
about 80 per cent. of the horse-power 
applied, leaving only 20 per cent. to 
do the actual work on the rock. On 
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the three high rolls invented 


by Mr. 
Edison, the friction is only 16 per 
cent., leaving 84 per cent. of the 
horse- power applied available for the 
work of crushing. The principle 
involved is too intricate to explain, but 
it means the beginning of a new era in 
crushing machinery. This principle 
can be applied in every industry where 
crushing is a feature, from gold extract- 
ing to sugar manufacturing. The 
reduction of friction in the mechanism 
simply means that machinery of small 
power can be used in work which 
heretofore has required machinery of 
very great power. 

It may be stated, in closing, that the 
value of briquettes, in place of the 


usual rough ore, lies not only in the 


greater economy of handling, though 
that is considerable, but also in the 
certainty of uniformity in quality in the 
finished product. Through the present 
system of chargingacupola for a desired 
mixture of iron, the errors or careless- 
ness of workmen may, and sometimes 
does, result in an unsatisfactory or even 
worthless cast, while the briquettes, 
being all of one quality, are almost 
automatic in their regularity of quality. 

The briquette which has already been 
used long enough to have a recognised 
standing among furnacemen, is now 
made as a by-product of several small 
copper mines, and is an established 
thing of the future. 





“Made in Germany. 
aided induntey of the 
second of this series, May issue, p. 


ena glass works. 


The first of this series, March issue, Pp. 95, dealt with the wonderful state- 
“The Iron Horse in the Far Eastern Field,” the 
302, dealt with the development of railways in China. 
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“ WDLING.”—“ Dolce far mente,” as 
our Italian friends call it in their 
poetical language. When is it 

more inviting than at the time when 
the sun has become real monarch of 
our piece of earth, and when the heat 
of his rays reminds us every hour of his 
sovereignty ! 

It is also at that time, principally, 
when those of us who have to toil 
during many months get our annual 
chance for an idling. 

Many places have I tried, many 
climes have I put to the test, but it 
was only last year that I succeeded 
in finding the 
ideal spot for 
idling. 

High up in 
the mountains 
of Tyrol, al- 
most at the 
borders” of 
eternal snows, 
I discovered 
hostelries full 
of comforts, 
where one may 
indeed indulge 
in the art of 
idling, and en- 
joy it to the 
fullest degree. 
Lying in a 
comfortable 
chair on the 
terrace or in the garden of such hotels 
as the “‘ Trafoi’’ or the ‘‘ Sulden,”’ right 
in the midst of the Glacier districts 
of the Ortler range, or the “‘ Karer- 
see Hotel, in the Dolomite mountains 
of the Rosen-garten group, surrounded 
by the grandest and most picturesque 
glacier scenery in the Alps, inhaling 
the pure and invigorating mountain 
air, there it is where the idler will find 
himself in his element, where he can 
be satisfied—happy. 

The journey over the highest carriage 
road in Europe — the Stelvio Pass, 





STILFSER JOCH PASS (STELVIO), THE HIGHEST 
CARRIAGE ROAD IN EUROPE. 


nearly 9,000 feet above the level of the 
sea—lifts one more than figuratively out 
of the vale of tears into regions of 
pure sunshine and joy. Our illustration 
gives an idea of the grand scenery of 
that district. And there, amongst the 
chamois, the eagles and the true Alpine 
flora, the idler finds hotels as good as 
any in the European capitals. 

Bozen, Meran, and Landeck lie in 
the line of the principal European 
routes, and have the best express train 
connections, and from those towns the 
high mountain hotels are easily acces- 
sible by carriage. 

But these are 
not the only 
hostelries situ- 
ated on such 
high eleva- 
tions. There 
are the great 
hotels in the 
Mendel Pass, 
those at Tob- 
lach, in the 
Puster Valley, 
those at Brand 
and Schruns 
in the Vorarl- 
berg, and those 
at Vetriolo, 
near Trent, 
4,500 feet 
above the sea 
on Mount 
Fronte, a spa of great renown (like 
the lower lying Levico), with lovely 


views and magnificent woods, and 
charming mountain lakes in the 


near neighbourhood. Levico Vetriolo 
is indeed the pearl of the Valsugana. 
A comfortable local railway leads from 
historic Trent to Levico, and three 
Alpine roadsconnect that with Vetriolo. 
Let my words reach my idler friends. 
I feel sure they will agree with what I 
here maintain when they have _idled 
in those high altitudes. 
A. 
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ICTURE, if you can, a character- 
istically pale American woman, 
apparently twenty-three years of 
age, with fair hair drawn tightly back 
from the forehead, robed in a fetching 
gown of baby blue plentifully showered 
with heavy cream lace opening over an 
elaborate underskirt of ivory satin. So 
I found Miss Alice Nielsen when I had 
the pleasure of calling upon her one 
morning recently at her apartments in 
the Hotel Cecil. Seated at the breakfast 
table coaxing the steaming coffee to 
reluctantly leave its well in the silver 
urn for the gaping hungry cups ready 
to receive it, Miss Nielsen captivated 
me as completely as she had previously 
done from the stage of the Shaftesbury 
Theatre. 

In her home she is thoroughly 
natural, entertaining and sympathetic, 
a gracious hostess and a delightful 
companion. Her successes, and they 
have been innumerable, have in no way 
spoilt her; extremely modest, almost 
shy, she receives the homage paid: to 
her like a blushing schoolgirl. This 
unaffectedness of manner is her chief 
charm. 

Miss Nielsen is particularly gratified 
with her reception in this country. 


For weeks before the opening perform- 
she suffered from 


ance nervousness, 
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- and was so fearful that she might not 
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please an English audience that sleep 
was almost unknown. Now she is 
quite at home; she has had a warm 
welcome and is immensely pleased at 
the spontaneous appreciation of her 
work which the English people have 
shown. One thing has agreeably sur- 
prised her, and that is the quickness 
with which the meaning of so much 
that is purely American has_ been 
grasped by her audiences ; she imagined 
that a great many of the humorous 
sayings in the ‘‘ Fortune Teller ” might 
be like an _ untranslated book to 
Londoners ; but their instant response 
has proved a wonderful stimulant to 
her and to the other members of her 
company. 

Everyone who has seen this latest 
success at the Shaftesbury will recollect 
the charming waltz song “‘ Cupid and 
I*’ which Miss Nielsen sings in the 
second act with a flute obligato. This, 
she tells me, is a selection from an 
opera by Victor Herbert — ‘ The 
Serenade,” in which she made such a 
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tremendous success in America, and it 
has been introduced by her here to 
serve aS amascot. It is a beautiful 
song beautifully rendered, and as a 
talisman should never fail. 

Miss Nielsen was not trained for a 
professional career but adopted it from 
force of circumstances. Her success 
has been phenomenal. She tells an 
amusing incident of her first engage- 
ment with the Bostonians. In addi- 
tion to a small part, she was to under- 
study the prima donna. This lady 
becoming suddenly ill, Miss Nielsen 
was in consequence promoted, tempor- 
arily, to the leading réle. She says, 
“T played this character for such a 
lengthy period that I quite forgot I 
was ever anything but the prima donna. 
One day the manager said to me, ‘ Miss 
Nielsen, after to-morrow you will return 


to your own part, Miss..... has 
recovered and is coming back My 
indignation was intense and I pro- 


tested violently, but to no purpose. I 
was informed that I was ‘ not engaged 
as the star.’ However, I mentally 
resolved that I would be next year— 
and I was.” 

That was nearly four years ago, and 
Miss Nielsen has been successfully 
“starring ’’ ever since. 

The réle jn ‘“‘ The Fortune Teller ~ 
is a heavy one and rather a severe tax 
upon Miss Nielsen’s strength. For the 
first few weeks she struggled bravely 
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with the London climate; fortunately 
it did not affect her voice, but weakened 
her considerably physically. Now she 
is better and hopes to remain with us 
a very long time, and present to the 
English public some other of her 
numerous triumphs. 

It is in the summer, away at a 
quiet country place, that this young 
artist prefers to study ; each part is a 
distinct creation of her own, for she 
receives instruction from no one; she 
devotes a portion of each day to vocal 
practice, and this she considers abso- 
lutely essential, whether she be filling 
an engagement or enjoying a holiday 
Riding is her pleasantest recreation. 
She has neither hobbies nor pets, but 
likes cats—“‘ a long way off.” 

To my request for a story Miss 
Nielsen replied that she “ would have 
to make one up.” 

“Do,” I answered, “ but exaggerate 
sufficiently to give it the appearance of 
truth—that is the secret of interesting 
writing.” 

‘* Yes,” she said, “ and so it is on the 
stage. Our costumes are made from 
the same material as our house and 
street gowns, but on the stage we must 
have spangles.” 

And with this bright rejoinder’ I had 
perforce to content myself, and regret- 
fully took my leave of the fair Fortune 
Teller with the coveted story untold. 

C.A.M. 














THE KING’S GOLD 


By Rospert BARR 


serious difficulty which James V. 

of Scotland encountered with the 
nobles who supported him arose, not 
over a question of State, but through 
the machinations of a foreign mounte- 
bank. The issue came to a point 
where, if the King had proceeded to 
punish the intriguant, he would have 
stood alone, and his nobility would 
have ranged themselves in support of 
the charlatan; a most serious state of 
things, the like of which has before 
now overturned a throne. In dealing 
with this unexpected crisis, the young 
King acted with a wisdom scarcely to 
be expected from his years. He directed 
the nobility as a skilful rider manages 
a mettlesome horse, sparing curb or 


| is strange to record that the first 


spur when the use of the one might ° 


have caused the rearing steed to have 
unseated him, or the use of the other 
would have resulted in a frenzied bolt. 
Thus the judicious horseman keeps his 
saddle, yet arrives at the destina- 
tion he had marked out from the 
beginning. 

In the dusk of the evening, James 
went down the high street of Stirling, 
keeping close to the wall, as was his 
custom when about to paya visit to 
his friend the cobbler, for although 
several members of the Court knew 
that he had a liking for low company, 
the King was well aware of the haughty 
prejudice which the nobles held against 
those of the mechanical or trading 
classes, so he thought it best not to 
run counter to a prejudice so deeply 
rooted, thus he kept a knowledge of 
his visits to himself and to a few of his 
more intimate friends. 

As the King was about to turn out 
of the main street he ran suddenly into 
the arms of a man who was coming 
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from the shop of a clothier who made 
costumes for the Court. As each 
started back from the unexpected en- 
counter, the light from the mercier’s 
shop window lit up the face of his 
Majesty’s opponent, and the latter saw 
that he had before him his old friend, 
Sir David Lyndsay. 

** Ha, Davie!” cried the King, “ it’s 
surely late in the day to choose the 
colours for a new jacket.” 

“Indeed your Majesty is in the 
right,” replied Sir David, ‘‘ but I was 
not selecting cloth, I was merely doing 
the act of an honest man, and liquidat- 
ing a reckoning of long standing.” 

““What, a poet with money!” 
exclaimed the King. ‘Who _ ever 
heard of such a thing? Man, Davie, 
you might share the knowledge of your 
treasure house with a friend ; Kings are 
ever in want of money; or is your gold 
mine rich enough for two?” 

The King spoke jocularly, placing no 
particular meaning upon his_ words, 
and if Sir David had answered in kind 
James would doubtless have, thought 
no more about the matter, but the poet 
stammered and showed such evident 
confusion that his Mayjesty’s quick 
suspicions were at once aroused. He 
remembered that of late a change had 
come over the Court. Scottish nobles 
were too poor to be lavish in dress, and 
frequently the somewhat meagre state 
of their wardrobe had furnished a sub- 
ject for jest on the part of Ambassadors 
from France or Spain. But when other 
foreigners less privileged than an Am- 
bassador had ventured to make the 
same theme one for mirth, they speedily 
found there was no joke in Scottish 
steel, which was ever at an opponent's 
service even if gold were not, so those 
who were wise and fond of life were 
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careful not to make invidious compari- 
sons between the gallants of Edinburgh 
and Stirling and those of Paris and 
Madrid. But of late the Court at 
Stirling had blossomed out in fine 
array, and although this grandeur had 
attracted the notice of the King, and 
pleased him, he had given no thought 
to the origin of the new splendour. 
The King instantly changed his 
mind regarding his visit to the cobbler, 








linked arm with the poet, and together 
they went up the street. This sudden 
reversion of direction gave the Royal 
wanderer new theme for thought and sur- 
mise. It seemed as if all the town was 
on the move, acting as surreptitiously 
as he himself had done a few moments 
previously. At first he imagined he 
had been followed, and the suspicion 
angered him. In the gloom he was 
unable to recognise any of the way- 





























“He ran suddenly into the arms of a man coming from the shop of a clothier.” 
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farers, and each seemed anxious to 
avoid detection, passing hurriedly or 
slipping quietly down some less fre- 
quented alley or lane. Certain of the 
figures appeared familiar, but none 
stopped to question of the King. 

** Davie,” cried James, halting in 
the middle of the street, “ you make a 
very poor conspirator !” 

“Indeed, your Majesty,” replied the 
poet earnestly, “no one is less of a 
conspirator than I.” 

“Davie, you are hiding something 
from me.” 

“That I am not, your Majesty. I 
am quite ready to answer truly any 
question your Majesty cares to ask.” 

“The trouble is, Davie, that my 
Majesty has not yet got a clue that 
will lead him to shrewd questioning, 
but as a beginning, I ask you what is 
the meaning of all this Court stir in 
the old town of Stirling ?” 


‘** How should I know, your Majesty?” 


asked the poet in evident distress. 

“There now, Davie, there now ! 
The very first question I propound gets 
an evasive answer. The man who did 
not know would have replied that he 
did not. I dislike being juggled with, 
and for the first time in my life, Sir 
David Lyndsay, I am angered with you.” 

The knight was visibly perturbed, 
but at last he answered, ‘‘ In this matter 
I was sworn to secrecy.” 

“All secrets are open at the King’s 
command,” replied James sternly. 
“Speak out; speak fully, and speak 
quickly.” 

“There is no guilt in the secret, 
your Majesty. I doubt if any of your 
nobles would hesitate to speak to you 
of it were not that they fear ridicule, 
which is a thing a Scottish noble is 
loth to put up with whether from 
King or commoner.” 

**Get on, and waste not so much 
time in the introduction,” said his 
Majesty shortly. 

“Well, there came some time since 
to Stirling an Italian chemist, who 


took up his abode and shut up his 
shop in the abandoned refectory of 
the old Monastery. He is the author 
of many wonderful inventions, but 
none interests the Court so much as 
the compounding of pure gold in a 
crucible with the ordinary earth from 
the fields.” 

“*T can well believe that,” cried the 
King. ‘I have some stout fighters in 
my Court who fear neither man nor 
devil in the field, yet who would stand 
with mouth agape before a juggler’s 
tent. But surely, Davie, you, who 
have been to the colleges, and have 
read much from learned books, are 
not such a fool as to be deluded by 
that ancient fallacy, the transmutation 
of any other metals into gold?” 

Sir David laughed uneasily. 

“I did not say I believed it, your 
Majesty, still, a man must place some 
credence in what his eyes see done, as 
well as in what he reads from books, 
and, after all, the proof of the cudgel 
is the rap on the head. I have beheld 
the contest, beginning with an empty 
pot and ending with a bar of gold.” 

‘Doubtless. I have seen a juggler 
swallow hot iron, but I have never 
believed it went down his throttle, 
although it appeared to have done so. 
Did you get any share of the trans- 
muted gold? That’s the practical test, 
my Davie.” 

“That is exactly the test your 
barons applied. I doubt if their 
nobilities would take much interest in 
a scientific experiment were there no 
profit at the end of it. Each man 
entering the laboratory pays what he 
pleases to the money-taker at the table, 
but it must not be less than one gold 
bonnet piece. When all have entered 
the doors are closed and locked. The 
amount of money collected is weighed 
against small bars of gold which the 
alchemist places in the opposite scale 
until the two are equally balanced. 
This bar gold he then throws into the 
crucible.” 
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“Oh, he puts gold into the crucible, 


does he? Where, then, is the profit ? 
I thought these necromancers made 
gold from iron.” 

“Signor Farini’s method is different, 
your Majesty. He asserts that like 
attracts like, and that the gold in the 
crucible will take to itself the minute 
unseen particles which he believes 
exist in all soils; the intense heat 
burning away the dross and leaving the 
refined gold.” 

““T see. And how ends this experi- 
ment?” 

** The residue is cooled and weighed. 
Sometimes it is double the amount of 
the gold put in ; sometimes treble ; and 
I have known him, upon occasion, take 
from the crucible quadruple the gold 
he put in, but never have I known a 
melting fall below double the amount 
collected by the man at the table. As 
the final act each noble has returned to 
him double or treble the gold he relin- 
quished on entering.” 

“Where then arises the profit to 
your Italian? I never knew these 
foreigners to work for nothing.” 

‘“‘ He says he does it for love of Scot- 
land and hatred of England, an ancient 
enemy. Were but the Scottish nation 
rich, he thinks they could the better 
withstand incursions from the south.” 

“Well, Davie, that seems to me a 
most unsubstantial reason. Scotland’s 
protection has been her poverty in all 
except hard knocks. Were she as 
wealthy as France it would be the 
greater temptation for Englishers to 
overrun the country. My grandfather, 
James the Third, had a black chest full 
of gold and jewels, yet he was murdered 
flying from defeat in battle. When 
does this golden wizard fire his 
cauldron, Davie ?”’ 

‘“To-night, your Majesty. That is 
the reason you saw the nobles of your 


Court making sly haste to his 
domicile.” 

“Ah, and Sir David Lyndsay 
was hurrying to the same spot so 
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blindly that he nearly overran his 
monarch ?” 

“It is even so, your Majesty.” 

“Then am I hindering you from 
much profit, and you must but blame 
yourself for having been so long in the 
telling. However, it is never too Jate 
to turn one bonnet piece into two. So, 
Davie, lead the way, for I would see 
this alchemist turn out gold from a pot 
as a housewife boils potatoes.” 

“I fear, your Majesty, that the doors 
will be shut.” 

“If they are, 
name will open them. 
lead the way.” 

The doors were not shut, but were 
just on the point of closing when Sir 
David put his shoulder to them and 
forced his way in, followed closely by 
his companion. The King and _ his 
henchman found themselves in a small 
anteroom, furnished only with a bench 
and a table: on the latter was a yellow 
heap of bonnet pieces of the King’s 
own coinage. Beside this heap lay a 
scroll with the requisites for writing. 
The money-taker, a gaunt foreigner 
clad in long robes like a monk, closed 
the door and barred it securely, then 
returned to the table. He nodded to 
Sir David, and glanced with some 
distrust at his plaid-covered com- 
panion. 

“Whom have you brought to us, 
Sir Lyndsay?” asked the man sus- 
piciously. 

‘‘A friend of mine; the Master of 
Ballengeich ; one who can keep his own 
council and who wished to turn an 
honest penny.” 

‘‘ We admit none except those con- 
nected with the Court,” demurred the 
money-taker. 

“ Well, in a manner, Ballengeich is 
connected with the Court. He supplies 
the Castle with the products of his 
farm.” 

The man shook his head. ‘‘ That 
will not do,”’ he said. ‘‘ My orders are 
strict. I dare not admit him.” 


Davie, the King’s 
Lead the way ; 
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* Whom have you brought to us, 


“Is not my money as good as 
another's?” asked Ballengeich, speak- 
ing for the first time. 

*“* No offence is meant to you, sir, as 
your friend Sir Lyndsay knows, but I 
have my orders and dare not exceed 
them.” 


“Do you refuse me admittance, 
then?” 
“‘I am compelled to do so, sir, 


greatly to my regret.” 
“‘ Is not my surety sufficient ?” asked 
Sir David. 






Sir Lyndsay :” 


‘Tam deep- 
4 ly grieved to 
> refuse you, 
> A pha be sir, but I can- 

Ee SN, not disobey 
(> my strict in- 
structions.” 
<r “Oh, very 

well, then,” 

ISG said the King, 

z impatiently, 
‘“fwe will stay 
no further 
question. Sir 
David here 
is a close 
friend of the 
King, and a 
friend of my 
own, there- 
fore we will 
return to the 
Castle and 
get the King’s 
warrant, 
which, I 
trust, will 
open any 
door in 
Stirling.” 

The _ war- 
der seemed 
nonplussed 
at this, and 
looked quick- 
ly from one 
to the other. 
Finally he 
said, ‘‘ Will you allow me a moment to 
consult with my master ?” 

“* Very well, so that you do not hold 
us long,”’ replied the Master of Bal- 
lengeich. 

‘| shall do my errand quickly, for at 
this moment I am keeping the whole 
nobility of Scotland waiting.” 

The man disappeared, taking, how- 
ever, the gold with him in a bag. In 
a short space of time he returned, and 
bowing to the two waiting men, he 
said, ‘‘ My master is anxious to please 
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you, Sir Lyndsay, and will accept the 
money of your friend.” Whereupon 
the two placed upon the table five gold 
pieces each, and the amount was 
accredited opposite their names upon 
the parchment. 

Sir David, leading the way, drew 
aside one heavy curtain and then a 
second one, which allowed them to 
enter a long, low-roofed room almost in 
total darkness, as far as the end to 
which they were introduced was con- 
cerned, but the upper portion of the 
hall was lit in lurid fashion. At the 
further end of the refectory was a 
raised platform on which the heads of 
the Order had dined during the 
Monastery days of the edifice, while 
the humbler brethren occupied, as was 
customary, the main body of the lower 
floor. Upon this platform stood a 
metal tripod, which held a basket of 
dazzling fire, and in this basket was set 
a crucible, now changing from red to 
white, under the constant exertions of 
two creatures that looked like imps 
from the lower regions rather than 
inhabitants of the upper world. These 
two strove fndustriously with a huge 
bellows which caused the fire to roar 
fiercely, and this unholy light cast its 
effulgence upon the faces of many 
notable mer packed closely together in 
the body of the hall; it also shone on 
the figure of a tall man, the ghastly 
pallor of whose countenance was 
enhanced by a fringe of hair black as 
midnight. He had a nose like a 
vulture’s beak, and eyes piercing in 
their intensity, as black as his midnight 
hair. His costume also resembled that 
ofa monk, but it was scarlet in hue, 
and the refulgence of the furnace 
caused it to glow as if lighted by some 
fire from within. 

At the moment the last two entered, 
Farini was explaining to his audience, 
in an accent palpably foreign, that he 
was a man of science, and that the 
devil gave him no aid in his researches; 
an assertion doubtless perfectly accu- 
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rate. His audience listened to him with 
visible impatience, evidently anxious 
for talk to cease and practical work to 
begin. 

The wizard held in his right hand 
the bag of gold that the King had seen 
taken from the outer room. Presently 
there entered from another curtained 
doorway, on what might be called the 
stage, the money-taker in the monk’s 
dress, who handed to the necromancer 
the coins given him by Lyndsay and 
Ballengeich, and which the wizard 
tossed carelessly into the bag. The 
attendant placed the scroll upon a table 
and then came forward witha weighing 
machine he held in his hand. The 
alchemist placed the gold from the bag 
upon one side of the scale, then threw 
into the other bar after bar of yellow 
metal until the two were equal. Then 
the bag of gold was placed on the table 
beside the scroll, and the wizard care- 
fully deposited the yellow bars within 
the white-hot pot; the two imps now 
working the bellows more strenuously 
than ever. 

The experiment was carried on pre- 
cisely as Sir David had foretold, but 
there was one weird effect that the poet 
had not mentioned. When the necro- 
mancer added to the melting-pot huge 
lumps of what appeared to be common 
soil from the field, the mixture glared 
each time with a new colour. Oncea 
vivid violet colour flamed up, which 
cast such a livid deathlike hue on the 
faces of the knights there present, that 
each looked upon the other in obvious 
fear. Again the flame was pure white: 


again scarlet ; again blue; again yellow. 


When at last the incantation was 
complete, the bellows work was stopped. 
The coruscating cauldron was lifted 
from the fire by an iron contrivance, 
and set upon the stone floor to cool, 
bubbling and sparkling like a thing of 
evil, but the radiance became duller 
and duller as time went on, and finally 
its contents were poured out into a 
mould of sand, and there congealing. 
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were lifted by tongs and rested upon 
the scale. The bag of gold was placed 
again in the opposite disc, but the 
heated metal far outweighed it. The 
wizard then unlocked a desk and threw 
coin after coin in the scale beside the 
bag, until at last the beam of the scale 








The room was deathly still as the 
man in scarlet stepped forward to make 
his announcement. 

“I regret,” he said, ‘‘ that our 
experiment has not been as successful 
as I had hoped. This doubtless has 
been caused by the poverty of the 


FPAUND: |: SULLIVAN 
. PEC. pe0- 


‘* He threw in the bars of gold.”’ 


hung level. The secretary now pushed 
forward a table to the edge of the 
platform, and on the table placed a 
rushlight that served but to illuminate 
the parchment before him. With great 
rapidity he counted the gold pieces 
which were not in the bag, then whis- 
pered to his master. 
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earth from which I took my material. 
I shall dig elsewhere against our next 
meeting, and then we may look for 
better results. To-night I can return 
to you but double the money you gave 
to my treasurer.” 

At this there went up what seemed 
to be a sigh of relief from the audience, 
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which had been holding its breath 
with all the eagerness of a gambler 
who had made a stake and awaited the 
outcome of the throw. 

The necromancer, taking the parch- 
ment, called out name after name, and 
as each title was enunciated the bearer 
of it came to the edge of the platform 
and received from the secretary double 
the amount of gold pieces set down on 
the parchment. As each man secreted 
his treasure he passed along out of the 
hall, and so it came about that Sir 
David and Ballengeich, being the last 
on the list, received the remaining 
coins on the table, and silently took 
their departure. 

The King spoke no 
word until they entered 
the Castle and were with- 
inhis private room. Once 
there, the first thing he 
did was to pull from his 
pouch the coins he had 
received and examine 
them carefully one by 
one. There was no doubt 
about them, each was a 
good Scottish gold piece, 
with the King’s profile 
and bonnet stamped 
thereon. 

“You will find them 
genuine,” said Sir David. 
“IT had my own doubts 
about them at first, think- 
ing that this foreigner 
was trying the trick which 
Robert Cockran, the 
mason, accomplished so 
successfully during the 
reign of your grand- 
father, mixing the silver 
coins with copper and 
lead, but I had them 


tested by a goldsmith in 
Edinburgh, and was as- 
sured the pieces are just 
what they claim to be.” 

“Prudent man!” ex- 
King, 


the 


claimed 
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throwing himself down on a _ seat 
and jingling the gold coin. ‘ Well, 
Davie, what do you think of it all? 
Give ‘me an opinion as honest as the 
coin.’ 

“Truth to tell, your Majesty, I do 
not know what to think of it. It may 
be as he says, that the earth here con- 
tains particles of gold, that are drawn 
to the bars he throws in the melting pot. 
If the man is a cheat, where can he 
hope for his profit ?” 

‘‘ Where indeed? I think you told 
me he had other marvellous inventions; 
what are they? ” 

“He has a plan by which a man in 
full armour can enter the water and 
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** Examined them carefully one by one.” 
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walk beneath it for any length of time 
without suffocating.” 

“* Have you seen this tried ?”’ 

“No, your Majesty; there has been 
no opportunity.” 

“What an admirable contrivance 
for invading Ireland! What are his 
plans as far as England is concerned ? 
He seems, if I remember your tale 
aright, to have some animosity in that 
direction.” 

‘* He has constructed a pair of wings, 
and each soldier being provided with 
them can sail through the air across 
the border.” 

“* Admirable, admirable!” exclaimed 
the King, nodding his head. ‘ Now, 
indeed, is England ours, and France, 
too, for that matter, if his wings will 
carry so far. Have you seen these 
wings?” 

“Yes, your Majesty but I have not 
seen them tried. They seem to be 
made of fine silk stretched on an 
extremely light framework, and are 
worked by the arms thrust up or down. 
Thus, he says, a man may rise or fall 
at will.” 

“As to the falling, I believe him, 
and the rising I shall believe when I 
see. Has our visit to-night then taught 
you nothing, David ?” 

“Nothing but what I knew before. 
What has it taught your Majesty ?”’ 

“In the first place our charlatan 
does not want the King to know what 
he is doing, because when his subordi- 
nate refused me admittance, and I said 
to him I would appeal to the King, he 
saw at once this was serious, and 
wanted to consult his master. His 
master was then willing to admit any- 
one so long as there was no appcal to 
the King, I therefore surmise that he 
is anxious to conceal his operations 
from me. What is your opinion, 
Davie?” 

“It would seem that your Majesty is 
in the right.” 

“ Then again, if he is a real scientist 
and has discovered an easy method of 
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producing gold, and is anxious to enrich 
Scotland, why should he object to a 
plain farmer like the good man of Bal- 
lengeich profiting by his production ?” 

“That is quite true, your Majesty ; 
but I suppose the line must be drawn 
somewhere, and I imagine he desires to 
enrich only those of the highest rank, 
as being more powerful than the 
yeoman.” 

“*Then we come back, Davie, to what 
I said before; why exclude the King, 
who is of higher rank than any 
nobles ? ”’ 

‘*T have already confessed, your 
Majesty, that I cannot fathom his 
motives.” 

“Well, you see to what we have 
arrived. This foreigner wishes to influ- 
ence those who can influence the King. 
He wishes to have among his audience 
none but those belonging to the Court. 
He has some project that he dare not 
place before the King. We will now 


- return to the consideration of that pro- 


ject. In the first place, the man is not 
an Italian. Did a scholar like you, 
Davie, fail to notice that when he was 
in want of a word it was a French word 
he used. He is therefore no Italian, 
but a Frenchman masquerading as an 
Italian. Therefore the project, what- 
ever it is, pertains to France, and it 
is his desire that this shall not be 


known. Now, what does France most 
desire Scotland to do at this mo- 
ment ?” 


“It thinks we should avenge Flod- 
den, and many belonging to the Court 
are in agreement with France on this 
point.” 

‘‘Has your necromancer ever men- 
tioned Flodden ?” 

“Yes, frequently,” 
David. 

“T thought so,’”’ continued the King, 
‘‘and now I hope you are beginning to 
see his design.” 

‘“ What your Majesty says is very 
ingenious, but if I may be permitted to 
raise an objection to the theory, | 


answered Sir 
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would ask your Majesty why this was 
not done through the French Ambas- 
sador. French gold has before now 
been used in the Scottish Court, and it 
seems to me that a great nation like 
France would not stoop to use the 
devices of a charlatan, if this man is a 
charlatan.” 

‘““Ah, now we enter the domain of 
State secrets, Davie, and there is where 
a King has an advantage over the 
commoner. Of course I know many 
things hidden from you which give 
colour to my surmises. Sometime since 
the French Ambassador offered me a 
subsidy. Now I am not as avaricious 
as my grandfather, nor as lavish as my 
father, and so I told the Ambassador that 
I would depend on Scottish gold. I 
acquainted him with the success of my 
German miners in extracting gold from 
lead hills in the Clydesdale, and I 
showed him my newly-coined pieces. 
He was so condescendingly pleased 
and interested that he begged the privi- 
lege of having his own bars of metal 
coined in my mint, in order to disburse 
his expenses in the coin of the realm, 
and also to send some of our bonnet 
pieces as specimens to France itself. 
This right of coinage I willingly 
bestowed upon him ; firstly, because he 
asked it ; segondly, I was glad to have 
some account of his expenditure. When 
I came in just now I examined these 
coins closely, and you imagined that I 
was suspicious of the purity of the 
metal. This was not so. I told my 
mint master to coin all the bars the 
Ambassador gave him, to keep a strict 
account of the issue, and to mark each 
piece with the letter “F” on the 
margin. I find three of the coins which 
we received to-night bearing this private 
mark, therefore they have passed 
through the hands of the French Am- 
bassador to the alchemist.” 

Sir David gave forth an exclamation 
of surprise. He left his seat, took the 
bonnet pieces from his pocket, and 
placed them under the lamp. 


“Now,” said the King “you need 
sharp eyes to detect this mark, but 
there it is, and there, and there. Let 
us look a little closer into the object of 
France. The battle of Flodden was 
fought when I was little more than a 
year old; it destroyed the King, the 
flower of Scottish nobility, and ten 
thousand of her common soldiers. Who 
was responsible for this frightful cala- 
mity ? My mother was strong against 
the campaign, which was to bring the 
forces of her husband in contention 
with the forces of her brother, at that 
moment absent in France. The man 
who urged on the conflict was De la 
Motte, the French Ambassador, stand- 
ing ever at my father’s side, whispering 
his treacherous, poisonous advice into 
an ear too willing to listen. England 
was not a bitter enemy, for England 
did not follow up her victory and 
march into Scotland, where none were 
left to command a Scottish army, and 
no Scottish army was left to obey. 
Scotland, on this occasion, was merely 
the catspaw of France. Now, I am 
the son of an English woman. The 
English King is my uncle, and France 
fears that I will keep the peace with 
my neighbour, so, through its Ambas- 
sador sounds me, and learns that such 
indeed is my intention, France resolves 
to leave me alone, and accomplish its 
object by corrupting with gold coined 
in my own mint the nobles of my 
Court. And, by God!” cried James, 
in sudden anger, bringing his fist down 
on the table and making the coins 
jingle, “‘ she is succeeding through the 
blind stupidity of men who might have 
been expected to know their right hand 
from their left. The greatest heads of 
my realm are being cozened by a trick- 
ster, befooled in a way that any humble 
ploughman should be ashamed of. You 
see now why they wish to keep the 
silly proceedings from the King. I tell 
you, Davie, that Italian’s head comes 
off, and thus in some small measure 
will I avenge Flodden.” 
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* Farint was explaining that he was a man of science.” 


Sir David Lyndsay sat meditatively 
silent for some moments while the King 
in angry impatience strode up and 
down the small limits of the room. 
When the heat of His Majesty’s temper 
had partially cooled, Sir David spoke 
with something of diplomatic shrewd- 
ness. 

‘“] never before realised the depth 
and penetration of yoyr Majesty’s mind. 
You have gone straight to the heart of 
this mystery, and have thrown light in 
its obscurest corner, as a dozen flaming 
torches would have illumined that dark 
laboratory in the Monastery. I have 
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your nobles, which the 
clarity of your judgment 
now exposes so plainly, 
therefore I feel that it 
would be presumption 
on my part to offer 
advice to your Majesty 
in the further prosecu- 
tion of this affair.” 

**No, Davie, no,” said 
the King, stopping in 
his march, and speaking 
with pleased cordiality. 
“No, I value your ad- 
vice; youare an honest 
man, and it is not to be 
expected that the sub- 
tilty and craftiness of 
these foreigners should 
be as clear to you as 
the sunshine on a High- 
Jand hill. Speak out, 
Davie, and if you give 
me your counsel I know 
it will be as wholesome 
as oatmeal porridge.” 

‘“* Well, your Majesty, 
you must meet subtilty 
with subtilty.” 

“*T am not sure that 
that adage holds good, 
Davie,” demurred the 
King. “You cannot 
out-track a Highland- 
man in his own glen, 
although you may fight him fairly in 
the open. Once this Frenchman’s 
head is off, you stop his boiling pot.” 

‘‘That is quite true, your Majesty, 
but if the French ambassador should 
put in a claim for his worthless carcase, 


‘you will find yourself on the eve of a 


break with France, if you proceed to 
his execution.” 

‘But I shall have 
throw off its mask.” 

“It is not France I am thinking 
about, your Majesty. Your own nobles 
have gone clean daft over this Italian. 
He is their goose that lays the golden 


made France 
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egg, and you saw yourself to-night 
with what breathless expectation they 
watched his experimenting. I am 
sure, your Majesty, that they will stand 
by him, and that you will find not only 
France, but Scotland arrayed against 
you. A moment’s reflection will show 
you the danger. These meetings have 
been going on for a month past, yet no 
whisper of their progress has reached 
your Majesty’s ears.” 

“That is true; even you yourself, 
Davie, kept silent.”’ 

““T swore on oath of silence, and, 
honestly, I did not think that this gold- 
making was an affair of State.” 

“ Very well. I will act with caution. 
The breath of the money - getter 
tarnishes the polish of the sword, and 
in my dealings I shall try to recollect 
that I have to do with men growing 
rapidly rich, as well as with nobles 
who should be too proud to accept 
unearned gold from any man. Now, 
Davie, I'll need your help in this, and 
in aiding me you will assist yourself, 
thus will virtue be its own reward, as 
is preached to us. I will give you as 
many gold pieces as you need, and 
instead of paying three pieces at the 
entrance, give the man three hundred. 
Urge all the nobles to increase their 
wagers, thug we shall soon learn the 
depths of this yellow treasury. If I 
attempt to wring the neck of the goose 
before the eggs are laid, my followers 
would be justified in saying that the 
English part of my nature had got the 
better of the Scotch. Meanwhile, I 
will know nothing of this man’s doings, 
and I hope for your sake, Davie, that 
the gold mine will prove as prolific as 
my own in the Clydesdale.” 

The nobles followed the example set 
to them by the lavish Sir David. They 
needed no urging from him to increase 
their stake. The fever of the gambler 


was on each of them, and soon the 
alleged Italian began to be embarrassed 
in keeping up the pace he had set for 
himself. 


It required now an enormous 
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sum to pay even double the amount 
taken at the door. The necromancer 
announced that the meetings would be 
held less often, but the nobles would 
not have it so. Then his experiments 
became less and less successful. One 
night the bonus amounted only to half 
the coins given to the treasurer, and 
then there were ominous grumblings. 
At the next meeting the bare amount 
paid in was given back, and the deep 
roar of resentment which greeted this 
proclamation made the foreigner 
tremble in his red robe. The ambass- 


ador was sending messenger after 
messenger to France and _ looked 


anxiously for their return, while the 
necromancer did everything to gain 
time. At last there came an experi- 
ment which failed entirely; no gold 
was produced in the crucible. The 
alchemist begged for a postponement, 
but swords flashed forth, and he was 
compelled on the spot to renew his 
incantation. ‘‘If gold could be made 
on one occasion, why not on another?” 
cried the barons, with some show of 
reason. The conjurer had conjured 
up a demon he could not control, the 
demon of greed. 

The only man about the Court who 
seemed to know nothing of what was 
going forward was the king himself. 
The French ambassador narrowly 
watched his actions, but James was 
the same free-hearted, jovial, pleasure- 
seeking monarch he had always been. 
He hunted and caroused, and was the 
life of any party of pleasure which 
sallied forth from the Castle. He 
disappeared now and then, as was his 
custom, and could not be _ found, 
although his nobles winked at one 
another, while the perturbed French 
ambassador looked anxiously for the 
treasure-ship that never came. 

At last the nobles, who, in spite of 
their threatenings, had too much 
shrewdness to kill the gold-maker, 
hoping his lapse of power was only 
temporary, forced the question to a 
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head and made appeal to the astonished 
king himself. Here was a man, they 
said, who could make gold and 
wouldn't. They desired a mandate to 
go forth compelling him to resume 
the lucrative occupation he had 
abandoned. 

The king expressed his amazement 
at what he heard and summoned the 
mountebank before hin. The gold- 
maker abandoned his robe of scarlet, 
and appeared before James dressed 


soberly. He confessed that he knew 
the secret of extracting gold from 


ordinary soil, but submitted that he 
was not a Scottish citizen, and, there- 
fore, could not properly be coerced by 


the Scottish laws so long as he 
infringed none of the statutes. The 


King held that this appeal was well 
founded, and disclaimed any desire to 
coerce a citizen of a friendly state. 


At this the charlatan brightened 
perceptibly, and proportionately the 
gloom on the brows of the nobles — 


deepened. 

3ut if you can produce gold, as 
you say, why do you refuse to do so?” 
demanded the King. 

‘“T respectfully submit to your 
Majesty,” replied the mountebank, 
“that I have now perfected an inven- 
tion of infinitely greater value than 
the gold-making process, an inven- 
tion that will give Scotland a power 
possessed by no other nation, and 
which will enable it to conquer any 
kingdom, no matter how remote it may 
be from this land I so much honour. I 
wish then to devote the remaining 
energies of my life to the enlarging of 
this invention, rather than waste my 
time in what is, after all, the lowest 
pursuit to which a man may demean 
himself, namely, the mere gathering of 
money,” and-the speaker cast a 
glance of triumph at the discomfited 
barons. 

‘] quite agree with you regarding 
your estimation of acquisitiveness,” 
said the King cordially, disregarding 





the murmurs of his followers. “ In 
what does this new invention con. 
sist ?”” 

“It is simply a pair of wings, your 
majesty, made from the finest silk 
which I import from France. They 
may be fitted to any human being, and 
they give that human being the power 
which birds have long possessed.”’ 

“Well,” said the King with a laugh, 
‘“* T should be the last to teach a Scotch 
warrior to fly; still, the ability to do 
so would have been on several occasions 
advantageous to us. Have you you 
wings at hand?” 

** Yes, your Majesty.” 

‘Then you yourself shall test them 
in our presence.” 

‘“ But I should like to spend, your 
Majesty, some further time on prepara- 
tion,’ demurred the man uneasily. 

‘1 thought you said a moment ago 
that the invention was perfect ? ”’ 

“ Nothing human is perfect, your 
majesty, and if I said so I spoke with 
the over-confidence of the inventor. I 
have, however, succeeded in sailing 
through the air, but cannot yet make 
any way against a wind.” 

““Oh, you have succeeded so far as 
to interest us in a most attractive 
experiment. Bid your assistant bring 
them at once, and let us understand 
their principle. I rejoice to know that 
Scotland is to have the benefit of your 
great genius.” 

Farini showed little enthusiasm 
anent the King’s confidence in him. 
He had, during the colloquy, cast 
many an anxious glance towards the 
French Ambassador, apparently much 
to the annoyance of that high digni- 
tary, for now the Frenchman, seeing 
his continued hesitation, said sharply, 
“You have heard his Majesty’s com- 
mands ; get on your paraphernalia.” 

When the Italian was at last 
equipped, looking like a demon in a 
painting that hung in the chapel, the 
King led the way to the edge of Stirling 
cliff. 
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was perhaps misunderstood because of 
the chattering of his teeth. 

‘Oh, not here, your Majesty! For- 
give me, and I will confess every- 


“| “ There,” he said, indicating a spot 
‘ he brow of th ipice, “y 
cong °" the brow of t e precipice, you 

could not find in all Scotland a better 


vantage point for a flight.” 
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you fool!” cried the French 
pushing the Italian 
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suddenly between the shoulders and 
launching him into space. With a 
wild scream Farini endeavoured to 
support himself with his gauze-like 
wings, and for a moment seemed to 
hover in mid-air, but the frame-work 
cracked and the victim, whirling head 
over heels, fell like a plummet to the 
bottom of the cliff. 

‘*I fear you have been tooimpetuous 
with him,” said the King severely ; 
although as his Majesty glanced at Sir 
David Lyndsay the faint suspicion of a 
wink momentarily obscured his eye, a 
temporary veiling of the Royal reful- 
gence, which passed unnoticed as 
every one else was gazing over the cliff 
at the motionless form of the fallen 
man. 

“Iam to blame, Sire,” replied the 
Ambassador, contritely, ‘‘ but I think 
the villain is an impostor, and I could 
not bear to see your Royal indulgence 


trifled with. However, I am willing to 
make amends for my imprudence, and 
if the scoundrel lives, I shall, at my 
own expense, transport him instantly 
to France, where he shall have the 
attendance of the best surgeon the 
country affords.” 

“That is very generous of you,” 
replied the King. 

And the Ambassador, craving per- 
mission to retire, hastened to transiate 
his benevolence into action. 

Farini was still unconscious when 
the Ambassador and his attendant 
reached him, but the French noble- 
man proved as good as his word, for he 
had the injured man, whose thigh bone 
was broken, conveyed in a litter to 
Leith, and from there shipped to 


.France, yet it was many a day before 


the Scottish nobles ceased to deplore 
the untimely departure of their gold 
maker. 








THE 


SEARCH 


FOR GOLD 


By Cy. WARMAN 


NDER the arch of the curving sky 
LU The Silent Siwash sits alone ; 
Close by the trail of the pas’-la-ki,* 
Hearing the low winds wail and moan, 
Wagging his head and wondering why 
The white man comes in a steaming ship 
To search for gold at the rainbow’s tip. 


‘* For what is gold but a broken stone, 
A part of this worthless waste of hills?” 


The Siwash questions. 
But make no answer. 


The sad winds moan, 
The long night stills 


The thrush, and curtains the Klondike sky ; 
And still they come, ship after ship, 
To search for gold at the rainbow’s tip. 


* Prospector. 
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A PRISONER AMONG FILIPINOS—AN INCIDENT 


OF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN 


By LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER JAMES C. 


WAR 


GILLMORE, OF THE UNITED 


STATES NAVY 
Witn Iniustrations py W. R. LeicH, FRoM SKETCHES AND PLANS BY THE AUTHOR, AND 
DRAWN UNDER HIS PERSONAL SUPERVISION 


(Cornzluded from page 372) 


share during our long wander- 
ing as captives of the Filipinos. 
Twice we virtually crossed the great 
Island of Luzon—starting from the 
eastern shore, skirting the west coast 
for a considerable distance, and finally 
emerging upon the northern ocean. 
In the nine months of our captivity, 
from April to January, we travelled 
at least 400 miles. We saw the 
interior of the country as no other 
Americans had ever seen it. We pene- 
trated regions where even the Spanish 
priest had never gone. We met the 
people face to face ; and in our peculiar 
relations to them had abundant oppor- 
tunity to study their character and 
customs, and to witness demonstra- 
tions of their racial prejudices and 
passions. ¢ 
Our first taste of genuine native 
home-life was in a bamboo hut on the 
road leading northward from St. Isidro, 
the insurgent capital. For a week we 
had floundered along the soft roads, in 
mud from ankle to knee. We had 
forded innumerable streams, the bridges 
having been washed away by the 
freshets. We had marched day after 
day through the rain, but this night 
the heavens simply opened; the air 
was filled with thick sheets of wind- 
driven water; the earth was covered 
with a fast-deepening liquid layer. 
ven our native guards were wondering 
where they were to lay their weary 
heads, when, as luck would have it, we 


Sa 4 experiences fell to our 


waded up an incline into a huddle of 
bamboo huts. Into the best of these 
I was taken by the Tagal lieutenant 
who had charge of us. It was nearly 
dry in these, and the occupants, the 
family of the chief man of the diminu- 
tive pueblo, made us welcome. They 
set out for us the best they had. 


GOOD AND BAD FILIPINOS 


Uncertain and changeable as children 
are the Filipinos. By Aguinaldo’s 
orders the civil presidentes of the towns 
through which we passed were required 
to provide food and shelter for us and 
our guards. The conduct of the prest- 
dentes varied greatly, according, as we 
thought, to the degree of favour with 
which they regarded the prospect of 
American rule, or their private opinions 
of the chances of speedy American 
occupation. Sometimes, too, it de- 
pended upon the condition of the 
municipal treasury. As a rule, we 
were given money with which to 
buy our own food, and this varied 
from one to ten pence per day 
in gold. Wherever former Spanish 
officers were in charge we were treated 
well, and often the intercession of 
Spanish prisoners of high rank secured 
for us considerate treatment at the 
hands of native officials. There is 
nothing for which the average Filipino 
has such high respect as military rank. 

Along the west coast we found the 
natives much in sympathy with the 
Americans. The people told us they 
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and insults which must 
have greatly surprised 
that worthy gentleman. 
On another occasion a 
Tagal colonel brandished 
a dagger over the heads 
of our party, and swore 
most valiantly he was 
about to cut our hearts 
out, boasting that he had 
once shut a number of 
men in aroom and calmly 
despatched them. Our 
sailors laughed, and threw 
at him a few specimensof 
Spanish-American slang, 
whereupon he dropped 
his weapon and _ slunk 
away. The threat to kill 
became so common that 
at length we paid little 
attention to it. As a 
matter of fact, the natives 
never laid hands upon us 
during the whole time 
of our captivity, though 
they often flogged and 
otherwise ill-treated 
Spanish prisoners. My 
blood boiled one day 
when I sawa Tagal lieu- 
tenant, mounted and 


a et es 





FACSIMILE OF THE ORDER FOR THE IMPRISONMENT OF LIEU- 
TENANT-COMMANDER GILLMORE AND HIS COMPANIONS AT VIGAN. 


thought the Americans 
were sure to triumph in 
the end, and they could 
not see the wisdom of 
ail this sacrifice of time, 
men, and women in a 
fruitless resistance. 
There were prestdentes 
good, bad, and _ indiffer- 
ent. At St. Quentin 
- -the local dignitary met 
us at the outskirts of the town, reviled 
us bitterly, and threatened to kill us. 
But by this time our men had taken 
the measure of these Filipino bravos, 
and to this one they replied with jeers 





FACSIMILE OF 
SEAL ON THE 
BACK OF ORDER. 
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armed, beating over the 
head with a heavy whip 
a Spanish soldier ‘who 
was ill and had lagged behind the 
column. 

At one time we had in our party as 
many as 600 Spanish prisoners, and 
they were constantly having trouble 
on account of the brutality of the 
natives. ‘We are paying off old 
scores,” was the explanation of the 
Tagals. A Spanish lieutenant of 
marines attempted to escape, and did 
succeed in getting within two miles of 
the American lines, where he was 
recaptured. He was at once robbed 
of nearly all his clothing and his watch, 
while the photographs of his wife and 
children were torn up before his eyes. 
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He then disappeared. I made inquiries 
concerning him, but could learn nothing 
positive. I think he was executed. 
Cunning, treachery, and cruelty are 
deep-rooted in the Filipino character. 
One of the prisoners in our party was 
Frank Stone, of the United States 
Signal Corps. He and a comrade were 
walking upon the railroad in the 





been taken through the wiles of the 
so-called amigos, or friendly natives. 


Private Curran, of the 16th United 
States Infantry, was snapped up by a 
party of these sneaks within twenty 
yards of his own outpost. 


* AMERICANOS”’’ ON SHOW 


The were inordinately 


Filipinos 
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‘*T was thrown into the swirling stream.” 


suburbs of Manilla when an unarmed 
native approached, begged a cigarette, 
and asked permission to walk with 
them. Suddenly a number of con- 
federates sprang out of the bushes and 
attacked and overpowered the two 
Americans, taking them prisoners. Of 


26 Americans who were in our party 
at various times only ten had been 
captured in battle. 


The others had 


’ 


proud of their *‘ Americano” prisoners. 
At every stop in a town or village we 
were pointed out and discussed at great 
length. On a number of occasions we 
were made show of, apparently for the 
purpose of impressing the people with 
the fact that the much-dreaded 
Americans were not invulnerable, as 
had been rumoured. It appeared to 
be a common belief among the simple 
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country folk that, while it is easy to 
kill or capture Spaniards, the “ A mert- 
canos”’ led a charmed life. To dispel 
this illusion, the guards had a way of 
placing my party, and the eight or ten 
of our countrymen who were with us 
much of the time at the head of the 
marching band of several hundred 
Spanish prisoners; and as we entered 
a town or pueblo, passing between 
long lines of dark-skinned, half-naked 
natives, their eyes bulging with curiosity 
from behind the smoke of their inevi- 
table cigarros, the guards pointed to us 
and cried out, “Los Americanos! Los 
Americanos!” In this way they made 
the onlookers believe the entire 
straggling, limping line of prisoners 
were Captives from among the new and 
more formidable enemy, with great 
increase of respect for the powers of 
the native soldiery. 

Once we were marched a consider- 
able distance out of our way, across a 


river to the town of Tagudin in South — 


Ilocus province, where the people were 
not as much in favour of the war as the 
insurgent chieftains thought they should 
be. It was Sunday, and apparently 
our coming had been well advertised ; 
for we found a great crowd of natives, 
attired in their best clothes, assembled 
to greet us. They seemed greatly to 
enjoy their holiday as the strangers 
from across the Pacific were led in 
triumph through their streets. Good- 
humoured were their comments as we 
passed, and despite the presence of our 
Tagal guards, many friendly salutations 
reached us from the gay throng. As 
we drew up to the convent, we were 
received with much pomp by a com- 
pany of recruits. They were put 
through the manual of arms in our 
presence, and handled their guns quite 
well, making a most favourable impres- 
sion upon the native audience. The 


effect upon us was somewhat modified 
by our discovery that every recruit had 
a wooden rifle in 
clear that the 


his hands. It was 
Tagals were trying to 
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make soldiers out of these peacefully 
inclined lIlocans, and had nothing 
better than toy weapons with which to 
drill them. It was apparent*enough, 
too, that we had been marched many 
miles through the broiling sun in order 
to fire the martial ardour of a people 
who were naturally disinclined to war 
with the Americans. 

Three months of confinement, “ 71- 
comunicado,” is what. happened to me 
at Vigan. It was not pleasant. All 
that time I passed in one room, having 
the upper corridor of the jail to walk 
in. The worst of it was that, while 
they would not let me out for exercise, 
the authorities persisted in making my 
apartment a sort of catch-all for tramps 
and other temporary prisoners. The 
only spot I could call my own was the 
one on which my mattress was spread. 
At night the entire floor was occupied 
by sleeping men and women. During 
the day the natives sat about and 
watched me. Their curiosity was inex- 
haustible. The only chance I had to 
bathe was behind a manta which | 
hung up in a corner of the room; but 
when they heard I was bathing, men, 
women, and children came from all 
parts of the jail to spy upon me. 
TYRANT 


TAMING A NATIVE 


Tino, a remarkable man, 
was in command at Vigan. ‘Only 
twenty-three years old, slender and 
straight, with a fine head, piercing 
black eyes, a voice low but sweet, he 
looked for all the world like a bright, 
winsome boy. But he was the military 
commander of that entire region ; his 
rule was one of iron; he was cruel, 
implacable, a civil tyrant, a military 
martinet. The natives lived in terror 
of him. He was ambitious, too. It 
was not enough for him to be a Tino: 
he wanted to be a second Aguinaldo. 
General Tito hated the Americans. It 
was by his order I was separated from 
my men and placed “ incomunicado.” 

The local presidénte told me that but 
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for his influence General Tifto would There are 90,000,000 of people in my 
have had us all shot. I did not believe country, and the more you kill the 
him, and supposed he was merely try- more will come out here to avenge. If 
ing to frighten me. But I said: General Tifio executes us, he will do 
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** There was no thoroughfare save along the river-bed.”’ 
‘Why does General Tito want to’ well to get all his women and children ' 
execute us? It will do him no good. out of the town before the American 
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Our men will murder all 


troops come. 
they find here and burn the place.” 
The presidente looked at me with 


wide-open eyes. He did not under- 
stand that I was simply talking for 
effect, in hopes of intimidating Tino 
through him. He seemed much im- 
pressed by my words, and, suddenly 
jumping up, exclaimed, ‘‘ Buenos dias, 
senor,” and disappeared. I afterwards 
learned it was really true that Tifo 
had wanted to execute us, and had 
been dissuaded by the appeals of the 
presidénte. 

Through the kindness of the jailer 
the men were occasionally allowed to 
come to see me. We talked of various 
plans for escape. From our prison 
windows we could see the American 
warships steaming up and down the 
coast. One of the Spanish officers had 
a good glass, and with this we could see 
the ships well enough to be able to 
make out their identity. With our 
countrymen so near, it seemed doubly. 
hard to remain in the wretched jail. 
We were sorely tempted to make an 
effort to reach the sea and an 
American ship. It would have been 
sure death. 

In August we were cheered by 
rumours of the approach of the 
American army, and in early Septem- 
ber the excitement among the natives 
unerringly indicated the proximity of 
our forces. Again the probability of 
early rescue by our countrymen drove 
us further within the island—again we 
were on the march. At Bangued we 
found a jail viler than any we had yet 
known. The men were crowded intoa 
small den with adirt floor. I had acell 
to myself. The roof leaked and my 
bed was soaked half the time. The 
walls were covered witha green mould. 
Enormous rats infested the place. I 
always had a heavy stick in my hand 
when I went to bed, and had frequent 
use for it during the night. In some 


way the men got hold of a queer little 
cat, black as ink, with a short cork- 
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screw tail. This diminutive animal was 
the best native fighter we saw in Luzon; 
it killed rats as big as itself. 


TEACHING ENGLISH TO THE NATIVES § 


We were soon given permission to 
walk about the town till eight o’clock 
in the evening. If we were out after 
that hour the jailer assumed responsi- 
bility for us and sent out guards to 
round us up and bring us in. I often 
dined with the Spanish officers, of 
whom 200 or 300 were prisoners here, 
and also with native families, but 
always found a guard waiting at the 
door to escort me back to jail. Here, 
as elsewhere, we found the natives 
eager to learn our language. All of 
our men who knewanything of Spanish 
set out to earn a little money by teach- 
ing English. One of them had a class 
of ten boys and girls from the best 
families in the town, and they proved 
to be bright, well-behaved pupils. They 
met at the house of a representative in 
the Filipino Congress, who was himself 
studying English with another of our 
men, as was his brother. 

Early in November we learned 
through the Spanish prisoners that the 
American troops were getting the 
upper hand in the north. A little later 
we actually heard the bombardment of 
Vigan, twenty-five miles distant. Then 
we were told that Vigan had fallen, and 
there was tremendous excitement in 
Bangued. Families prepared for 
flight. Prisoners suspected of being 
Macabebe spies were taken out and 
shot without a trial. A reign of terror 
existed among all the prisoners, among 
whom there were a number of Chinese ; 
and we had not the slightest idea what 
our own fate was to be. 

Between Vigan and Bangued is a 
narrow pass. ‘This the natives had 
carefully fortified, and they did not 
believe the Americans could ever take 
it. They boasted that they could keep 
us in Bangued ten years if they liked, 
and our countrymen could not rescue 
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THE RESCUE 


** We heard a loud yell, and around a bend of the river, running rapidly across the stony beach, 


charged a body of men.’ 


us. The morning of December 5th 
the American column took the pass, 
completely routing General Tifio and 
his army. Tino fled to the hills with 
a handful of men. Panic now seized 
all Bangued, military and civilian 
alike. There was a mad rush toward 
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the mountains. At one moment we 
hoped the natives might forget all 
about us in their eagerness to get 
away. But in an hour from the receipt 
of tidings of the American victory, we 
were taken from prison and mustered 
in front of the presidénte’s palace. 
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Here General Natividad addressed the 
Tagal lieutenant who had us in charge. 
‘If you have any trouble with your 
prisoners,” he said, “‘ bring them back 
to Bangued ; we'll then quickly settle 
them.”” We knew only too well what 
this meant. 


MARCHING TO THE MOUNTAINS 


Again we were on the march, headed 
for the mountains. Our guards ap- 
peared completely to have lost their 
heads. After walking a few miles 
along one road we saw an orderly gal- 
loping madly toward us, and then we 
were compelled to retrace our steps 
or set off in some other direction. This 
was repeated several times. All about 
us were the frightened native people— 
a jabbering, shouting rout of men, 
women, children, soldiers, pigs, chick- 
ens, General Natividad and his staff, 
crazy wooden carts, bellowing caraboo, 
loads of ammunition and rifles carried 


in the arms of almost naked conscripts, . 


sick or wounded men struggling pain- 
fully along and begging in vain for an 
ox or pony. We Americans were the 
only calm ones in all the throng. 

Two days we wandered over hills, 
through valleys, across streams, gradu- 


ally getting away from the civilian 
fugitives. On the afternoon of the 


second day we had a thrilling experi- 
ence while fording a stream. Two of 
us with our horses tied by a long rope 
to a third horse, on which rode a Fili- 
pino officer, started across. The Fili- 
pino led; I was second. The natives 
on the opposite shore warned us that 
we were entering at the wrong spot; 
but our Filipino plunged recklessly 
ahead. We had gone only a few feet 
when the Filipino’s horse was swept 
off his feet by the swift current and 
dragged our two horses in after him. 
My horse was turned over, and I 
was thrown into the swirling stream. 
The plunging and kicking of the 


frightened animals added to the danger 
of the situation, which for some time 
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was critical. The Filipino left us to 
our fate and swam ashore, while I 
attempted to manage the three frantic 
horses and my poor companion, who 
could not swim, but who, clinging 
desperately to his horse, was swept 
down the stream half a mile, and 


picked up half dead by natives. At | 


every opportunity we chalked our 
names upon the fences or walls, with 
arrows indicating the course of our 
march. When we had passed beyond 
the villages and the tilled country, we 
continued to write upon cliffs or boul- 
ders. Our hope was that by these 
crude guide-posts the American troops 
might be able to follow and rescue us. 
In our party was a civilian, an agent 
for an American brewery, who had 
been captured in the outskirts of 
Manila while trying to locate a lost 
casco of beer. He was a chap of 
perennial cheerfulness and humour; to 
him the whole adventure was but a 
joke. Everywhere he could find a 
blank space he wrote, or had written 
for him, in big white letters, “ Drink 
Blank’s Beer on the Road to H 
We afterward learned that these road- 
side inscriptions greatly aided Colonel 
Hare and his men in their pursuit of 
us. The first time Colonel Hare saw 
the beer man’s legerid upon a rock he 
exclaimed: “ Very well; I will follow 
Gillmore and his party to —— if 
necessary.”” He came very near doing 
it. 





iN THE WILDS OF LUZON 

We were now beyond the confines of 
Filipino civilisation. We were nearing 
the mountains. Already the road was 
lifting higher and higher, and as far as 
we could see there were ascents beyond. 
Obviously the plan of our escorts was 
to take us into a retreat so wild and 
inaccessible that no American soldiers 
should ever attempt to follow us. They 
had wisely chosen their route. We 
were in a cafion cut deep in the moun- 
tain side. Its walls rose hundreds of 
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feet almost perpendicularly. Through Near the head of the cafion we ran 
the gorge flowed a swift stream. Here into a veritable devil’s causeway. We 
and there it filled the chasm from cliff could get along only by crawling over 
to cliff, and there was no thoroughfare and between 
save along the river bed, forcing our great stones 
way against the current, cutting our that lay close 
feet upon the stony bottom. At first together; by 
some of us had horses, but most of the clinging to 
way the path was so rough we could the rock walls 
only lead them. Finally the horses with fingers 
could go no further; and as we were all and tees, feel- 

guards and captives—nearly starved, ing our way 
we killed the 
ponies for food. 
In spite of the 
difficulties of 
the road, the 
natives urged 
us constantly 






















inch by inch, 
swinging like 
monkeys from 
root to root or 
from one ledge 
to another, the 
penalty of a single misstep 
being a dash to death in the 
rapids perhaps a hundred feet 
below. 

By this time we had lost our 
reckoning of the days, but it 
must have been about the 15th 
of December when we reached 
the pine-barrens at the top 
of the mountain range. Here 
one of our men fell, ill and 
exhausted. He announced that 
he could go no further. Com- 






ey KR. W._Leign arrer SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR manded by the Tagals to get 

Flying down through the unknown caionr, just missing up and continue the march, he 
mlders. shooting from side to side . . . nerer quite sure that : “ 

: did make an effort, advanced a 


ataract did not lie just before us.’ 


few hundred yards, then fell 
n. They were so eager to get further again. At this moment another of our 
away from the American troops that men fainted with fever. I begged the 
they scarcely gave us time to sleep. Tagal lieutenant to leave the sick men 
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in charge of two of our party to rest 
till we could send back food for them. 
He refused. In a few moments he 
informed me through the interpreter 
that unless the exhausted men at once 
resumed the march he would have them 
shot. 


WHITE MEN STAND TOGETHER 


I looked at my American comrades 
one after another. The light in their 
eyes was enough. Without words we 
understood, we Anglo-Saxons. In- 
stinctively we gathered round the 
invalids lying there upon the sand. 
We were weak; we had no weapons. 
But each man of us knew what he had 
todo. The Tagals drew a little apart, 
and talked among themselves. At any 
moment we expected the signal that 
should bring on the unequal combat 
—empty-handed men springing like 
tigers, desperate from long suffering, at 
the throats of armed barbarians. Many 


of us were sure to fall, perhaps none of | 


us should escape. But better that than 
abandonment of our sick comrades. 
The Tagal officer made an unusual 
motion with his right arm. We 
thought it a signal for the slaughter. 
But it was not. The lieutenant had 
himself been suddenly taken ill. He 
was calling for assistance. He, too, 
lay down upon the sand and begged 
for water. ‘That danger had passed. 
By the time the officer was ready to 
go on, our men were strong enough 
too. The remainder of that day we 
advanced by easy stages. We were 
now in the mountain woods. For 
twenty-four hours we had nothing to 
eat, and most of the day we could find 
no water. We were afraid to eat fruit 
or roots, not knowing which were 
poisonous. Honeyman, of the First 
Nevada Cavalry, was carrying a pet 
monkey in his arms, and we tried some 
roots and berries on the little beast. 
But he was not infallible. He ate 
voraciously of a root which much 
resembled a potato; and as he appeared 
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to like it, one of the men followed suit. 
Both man and monkey were made 
violently ill, and for a time we feared 
both would die. They soon recovered. 

Soon we came to the headwaters of 
a river flowing to the east, and followed 
it down through more wild gorges, so 
narrow that we could barely force our 
way along. It was after dark before 
we reached an open space where there 
was room to camp. This was a pebbly 
beach, with rocks frowning all about 
us. We were exhausted, famished. 
There was nothing to eat, so we drank 
our fill of river water and lay down 
upon the ground to sleep. For the 
first time since we had been on the 
march, the Filipino lieutenant separated 
his camp from ours. He also doubled 
his guard, stationing his soldiers in the 
rocks which surrounded us. Thinking 
all this somewhat peculiar, I sent one 
of the men to ask if he had placed the 
guards for our protection. ‘ No!” 
was his laconic answer. Soon after- 
ward he came himself to our camp, and 
through an interpreter calmly informed 
me that he had orders, presumably 
from General Tifio, to execute us in 
the mountains. 


A THREATENED EXECUTION 


He paused here. For fully a minute 
not a word was spoken, but every man 
of us thought his time had come—we 
had marched all these dreary miles 
only to be shot down like dogs at last. 
from every rock—resistance would be 
useless. 

Then the lieutenant spoke again. 
Though he had been ordered by his 
superiors to kill us, his conscience 
would not permit him to do so. 
Instead, he would abandon us there in 
the mountains. He added a word of 
encouragement to the effect that 
American troops were near at hand. 
but we did not believe him. How 
could troops, carrying equipment and 
ammunition, follow us in a country 
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THE PROMISED LAND 


** We rounded a sharp curve, and through a narrow pass . . 


like that? I told the lieutenant it 
would be more humane to kill us 
where we stood, for if he abandoned us 
we should either die of starvation or be 
murdered by the savage tribes. He 
replied that his mind was made up, 
and that he should leave us. I asked 
him to let us have two rifles for pro- 
tection against the savages, and offered 
to give him a letter which, should he 
fall into American hands, would not 
only insure his safety, but bring him 
reward. He hesitated for some time, 
but finally declined. Then he and his 
men broke camp and disappeared in 
the moonlight. We were alone in the 
wilderness. 


SAVED BY A CRUCIFIX 


I have always believed that the 
lieutenant’s refusal to obey orders and 
execute us was due to the effect pro- 
duced in his mind by an incident 
which had occurred a night or two 
earlier. At one of our stops he had 


shown me a crucifix which he wore 
hung by a ribbon about his neck, and 
said to me: 

“The ‘ Americanos’ are not Chris- 
tians.”’ 


. just ahead we could see a beautiful valley.” 


«Oh, yes,” I replied, “‘all the Ameri- 
cans are Christians.” 

“But you never wear any cruci- 
fixes.” 

I opened my jacket and showed him 
my breast. A_ crucifix had _ been 
tattooed there years ago, when I was a 
midshipman. The Tagal leaped to his 
feet with an exclamation of surprise. 
He instantly crossed himself. His 
eyes nearly started out of his head. 1 
explained to him that anyone could 
buy a crucifix and hang it round his 
neck, but that I had endured pain to 
have my crucifix pricked in the flesh, 
and that, as he could see, it must 
always be with me. There was a 
marked change in his manner toward 
me aiter this. 

We lay down to sleep that night 
with despair in our hearts. There was 
not a man among us who thought we 
should find a way of escape from the 
perils which beset us. But we were 
still alive, and a ray of hope soon 
returned. I do not think any of us 
slept much. I know I did not, for I 
was thinking, planning all the night 
through how we might yet cheat fate. 
There was something exhilarating, too, 
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in the consciousness that we were 
again our own masters—that we were 
free. If we only had a rifle and a few 
cartridges, and if there was game in 
the forest! I then remembered we 
had a large and a small battle-axe, 
also a bolo, which we had taken from 
one of the abandoned huts. With 
these, ingenious men might do some- 
thing in the way of securing food ; we 
might even protect ourselves against 
the savages, should worse come to 
worst. But where were we, and in 
which direction should we move? I 
judged we had crossed the mountain 
range and struck a river flowing either 
into the eastern or northern sea. 
Could we rot follow it to its mouth ? 
Why not build rafts and trust to the 
current ? 

The next morning we did have the 
shadow of a breakfast, for one of the 
men had secured some rice from a 
friendly guard. 


PLANNING AN ESCAPE 


To my surprise, the men all seemed 
cheerful. I outlined my plan to them, 
and they unanimously approved it. 
They elected me their commander and 
promised implicit obedience. Revived 
by a new hope, we at once set to work. 
lirst, we must find a bamboo grove 
where we might secure material with 
which to construct our rafts. After 
crawling and clambering several miles 
in the direction which the Tagals had 
taken, up steep hills, down into reedy 
valleys, through thick brushwood, we 
came to the river again; on each side 
of the stream was an open, stony space 
of perhaps half an acre, and on the 
other the bamboo grove which we 
had sought. But now a new danger 
appeared. In the tall grass just beyond 
the open space we saw a number of 
natives. They were armed with spears, 
battle-axes, shields, bows and arrows. 
Fearing an immediate attack, we 


camped in the centre of the clear 
ground. 


If the 


natives came down 
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upon us, we were resolved to fight them 
with stones, disarm some of them if 
we could, and then turn their own 
weapons against the remainder. For 
a short time we stood waiting ; but the 
natives remaining quiet, and we having 
no time to lose, I divided the party in 
two, sent ten across the river to cut 
bamboo, and stationed sentries who 
might give us warning in case of danger. 

That night we slept well. Life was 
worth struggling for, after all. Des- 
perate as seemed our chances of 
escape, we had made a start with our 
preparations. We were at work. We 
felt the exaltation of achievement, 
slight as it was. Besides, there must 
have been something inspiring to us, 
sailors nearly all, in the prospect of 
taking to the water again, even though 
our craft were rickety rafts navigating 
a tortuous, turbulent stream through 
the very heart of the unknown wilds. 

THE RESCUE 

Next morning we were up early. 
Some of us were tinkering at the rafts ; 
others were cooking the morning meal. 
We heard a loud yell, and around a 
bend of the river, running rapidly 
across the stony beach, charged a body 
of men. We dropped our work, and 
some of us cried out, ‘‘ The savages! 
The savages!” Instinctively we began 
picking up stones with which to defend 
ourselves. Another yell from the ad- 
vancing squad, and it seemed to me 
there was something familiar about it. 
The tones vibrated in my soul. I felt 
my flesh flush hot; my heart acted 
queerly ; my muscles were a-twitching. 
A third yell! Yes, those are the 
voices of our countrymen; and now 
we were able to see the blue shirts 
and yellow khaki of the American 
soldiers as they swung down the beach. 

** Americans, lie down!” they cried, 
rushing nearer and nearer. . They 
thought we were under guard, and 
wanted us to get out of harm’s way in 
case of battle. Heeding not their 
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cries, we leaped toward them. We 
held out our hands; we embraced one 
another, rescued and rescuers. They 
eyed us curiously. because we were so 
pale, weak, and dishevelled. We felt 
like children who had escaped danger 
and reached our father’s knee. It 
seemed good to get close to them, to 
feel their strength, their protection. 
Colonel Hare put his arm around me, 
and I didn’t want him to take it away. 
He called for three cheers for us. His 
lusty men woke the echoes there among 
the rocks. Their manly voices made 
music in ourears. I asked my men 
to cheer the soldiers: the volume of 
sound was now thin and weak by con- 
trast, but the hearts of a score of grate- 
ful, happy fellows were init. For some 
time we stood thus, shaking hands, 
exchanging inquiries, cheering now and 
then. I remember the regret I felt 
because I could not yell louder. 

After the enthusiasm had to some 
degree subsided, my men and I were 
placed upon an immense boulder that 
had rolled down from the mountain 
and rested near the tawny stream. At 
that moment I saw our friends the 
natives disappearing in the shady dis- 
tance. One of the sailors pulled from 
his breast a small American flag which 
he and his comrades had made of 
pieces of re4, white, and blue calico, 
purchased by dint of economy from 
their subsistence money. He tied the 
ensign to a stick, and passed it to me. 
As I raised the stars and stripes aloft 
from my perch upon the top of the 
boulder, another mighty cheer went up. 
Lieutenant Lipop had a kodak with 
him, and just one film which he had 
saved for this very occasion. 


THE SOLDIER’S STORY 


down to have a real 
breakfast. The officers and soldiers 
shared their rations with us—hard- 
tack, bacon, bean soup, tea. That was 
all, but for us it was a feast. Our 
rescuers laughed till they cried as they 


Then we sat 


sat watching us eat and encouraging 
us io take more. Of course we were 
eager to learn how they had been able 
to find us, and little by little they told 
us the story. I had not known Colonel 
Hare’s father, Judge Hare, in Wash- 
ington, but the last thing the old 
gentleman said to his son when the 
latter sailed for the Philippines in 
March was: ‘Find Gillmore—find 
Gillmore and send him home.” The 
colonel had always borne in mind his 
father’s injunction, but it was not till 
December that he struck our trail. 
That was at Vigan. Colonel Hare 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Howze were 
ordered to follow the insurgents to- 
ward Bangued, and when this place 
was taken the Spanish prisoners told 
them how the natives had started us 
off to the mountains. Pursuit was 
instantly begun, .but Colonel Hare 
could learn ‘nothing of the direction 
in which we had gone. For three or 
four days Colonel Hare and Howze 
and their men marched from village to 
village north of Bangued, seeking 
news of us. Finally they came upon 
one of the beer man’s legends chalked 
on a cliff, and with a shout the column 
started after us. By this time so 
many of the soldiers were ill through 
heat, exhaustion, and scant rations that 
it became necessary to call for volun- 
teers. Every officer and man able to 
stand upon his feet offered to leap into 
the wilderness. Colonel Hare picked 
150 men, and in light marching order, 
carrying almost nothing but rifles and 
ammunition, struck into the mountains. 
How they managed to follow us, how 
they climbed, crawled, pushed, swam, 
fought their way through canons. 
streams, forests, and jungles, encum- 
bered as they were with weapons and 
camp equipment, must ever remain a 
mystery to me. But they did it, and 
as an American sailor I took off my 
cap to the American soldier: no more 
gallant lad than he walks the earth. 
How to escape from the mountain 
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fastness and reach the sea was the 
problem which now confronted us and 
which we most earnestly discussed. 
We agreed that it would be almost 
impossible to retrace our steps, and 
that the best way would be ‘to follow 
the plan which I had already adopted 
—build rafts and trust ourselves to the 
river. So we at once set to work. The 
soldiers built more rafts, and soon our 
“bamboo navy,” as we called it, was 
ready for the voyage further within the 
unknown country of the foe. There 
were 30 or 40 rafts, each about 25 feet 
long and five or six feet wide, and 
carrying from three to four men. Camp 
equipment and guns were stacked up 
amidships, and at either end a man 
with a long bamboo pole was stationed. 

It was December 18th that we set 
out upon the strangest voyage of my 
experience. The river was deep, the 
current was swift, the bed was filled 
with huge boulders, much of the time 
the stream ran through a narrow cafion, 
whose walls rose precipitously from the 
water’s edge to a height of 200 feet or 
more. Here and there were breaks in 
the rocky walls—pebbly beeches reach- 
ing back into sloping groves of lofty 
palms, lemon, cocoanut, and banana 
trees, all half smothered in luxuriant 
tropical undergrowth. Flowers and 
birds were plentiful. The colours of 
the landscape, the white rocks con- 
trasting vividly with the deep green, 
and blossoming trees dotting the hill- 
sides with brilliant-hued clusters, were 
beautiful in our eyes. Further back 
rose range on range of lofty mountains. 
In nearly all of these open places we 


found native huts, most of them 
deserted by their owners at our 
approach. Finding nothing in the 


huts, we were compelled to go into the 
patches of rice and harvest for our- 
selves, pounding the grain in pig- 
troughs or whatever receptacle we 
could get hold of. Before some of 
these huddles of humble huts we found 
the natives assembled, showing signs 
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of friendliness ; and from those we were 


careful to take nothing we did not pay 
for. They brought us food, and, in 
exchange, we gave them money, 
buttons, bits of gilt braid, and safety- 
pins. 

Navigation of this river was 
hazardous enough to please the most 
adventurous. The current swept us 
rapidly along—a great flotilla of awk- 
ward rafts manned by nearly naked, 
excited men. Now big boulders rose 
before us, right in the centre of the 


stream. Spray was flying all around 
them. The waters were boiling. 
seething over the stony rapids. 
“Steady! steady!” shouted the 


steersman on the foremost raft, and 
every man with pole in hand prepared 
for trouble. “ Easy—easy!” cried the 
leader to his mate, and the bamboo 
poles were worked to starboard, ‘“* Now 
let her have it—now!” and in a 
twinkling the poles swung over to the 


_ port side, the leading raft just missed 


destruction upon the great rock, danced 
into the spray, disappeared in the 
midst of the shadows beyond, and then 
from its pilots came back the re- 
assuring shout, heard above the gurgle 
of the waters, “Allright! Swing well 
out!” So raft after raft, skilfully 
guided by our men, leaped through the 
dangers and came out wet but sound 
in the pools below. 

We were not always so lucky. Now 
and then a raft went crash against a 
rock, and men and cargo were thrown 
off into the torrent. Scarce a day 
passed without some heroic rescue. 
Captain Burroughs, the regimental 
adjutant, saved a Chinaman’s life at 
the risk of his own. Frank Stone, of 
the Signal Corps, leaped into the stream 
and brought out a sergeant who had 
been stunned against a rock. I do not 
know whether it was courage or reck- 
lessness that sent us flying down 
through the unknown caions, just 
missing boulders, shooting from side 
to side as the swift stream turned its 
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course, always in danger of shipwreck 
or upset, and never quite sure that a 
cataract did not lie just before us. 
Whatever it was, we did it; and rare 
sport it proved to be for those who 
were strong enough to take a hand in 
it. As for me, I was too weak and ill 
to do much but lie amidships and 
admire the nerve and skill of my 
pilots. 


Losses of rafts were by no means 
uncommon. One day we lost ten, 
including the arms, clothing, and equip- 
ment of the men who were upon them. 
Christmas Day, Colonel Hare ordered 
a stop for the purpose of rebuilding our 
flotilla. But food was scarce these 
days, and we hastened on as rapidly as 
we could. Three days after Christmas 
two of the soldiers were taken down 
with measles; we rigged up beds for 
them onthe rafts. Our prospects were 
gloomy enough now. For ten days we 
had been floating down this stream. 
Should we never reach civilisation ? 
How much further was it to the sea? 


The evening of December 29th we 
rounded a sharp curve, and through a 
narrow pass in the mountain Tange just 
ahead we could see a beautiful valley. 
[It was the promised land; we had left 
the wilderness behind. In the distance 
on the river bank stood a small house ; 
before it a bamboo cross, and upon the 
cross a small white flag. This signal 
of welcome sent a thrill through our 
hearts. Getting a little nearer, we saw 
under the cross a native, and all about 
him  peace-offerings, composed of 
baskets of rice, tobacco, cocoanuts, 
and sugar-cane. The men cheered 
half-hysterically. 

We passed the night at this village, 
where the natives were kind and hospi- 
table. Next morning, with glad hearts, 
we set out for the sea, which they told 
us was four days distant. A level plain 
surrounded us; the mountains from 


which we had escaped rose dark and 
high in our rear. 


The river became 
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wider, but the current was still swift, 
and there were many snags in the 
channel, making the navigation difh- 
cult. In one shipwreck, Private Day, 
suffering with the measles, was thrown 
into the water; he died next day, and 
we carried his body with us. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Howze and a number 
of scouts now took canoes and started 
on for the sea, to summon assistance, 
the remainder of us following more 
slowly. The last night of the year we 
passed at a little village,’ where the 
people took us into their homes, out of 
the rainstorm, and gave us a good 
supper of chicken, rice, and _ pork. 
Early the next morning native boat- 
men took us in their large bancas, hold- 
ing from 25 to 40 men each, and pulled 
us to Abulug, where we were met by 
Lieutenant McNamee and Assistant- 
Paymaster Dyer, of the United States 
ship Princeton. This ship was anchored 
off Aparri, ten miles away, and her 
commanding officer, Commander Knox, 
had been informed by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Howze of our whereabouts. 
We buried Private Day in the church- 
yard ofthe cathedral of Abulug. The 
morning of January, the 3rd, we were 
all placed in carts drawn by bulls and 
taken across to Aparri. As we 
approached the town, our iittle Ameri- 
can flag flying from the first cart, a 
detachment of sailors and marines were 
drawn up to receive us. They met us 
with cheers, and in a few moments we 
were again on the deck of an American 
ship after nearly nine months of 
captivity and wandering. 

Two days later we were at Vigan. 
When Colonel Hare and his men 
stepped ashore, General Young met 
them. He shook hands with the 
Colonel and exclaimed : 

‘““God bless you, Hare. God bless 
you all. It was noble work; it was 
grand. And, Hare, I have recom- 
mended you and Howze for brigadier- 
generals, and all the officers and men 
for medals of honour.” 





THE PUPPET CROWN 
A ROMANCE 


By HarRoLpb MACGRATH 


(Continued from page 329) 
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WO o'clock in the morning, on the 
Li king's highway, and a small troop 
of horse making progress. The 

moon was beginning to roll away toward 
the west, but the world was still frost- 
white, and the broad road stretched 
out like a silver ribbon before the 
horsemen, till it became lost in the 
blue mist of the forests. The troop 


consisted of ten men, two of whom 
rode with their hands tied behind 
their backs and their feet fastened 


under the bellies of the horses. The 
troop was not conspicuous for this 
alone. Three others had their heads 
done up in handkerchiefs, and a fourth 
carried his arm ina sling. Five miles 
to the rear lay the sleeping city of 
Bleiberg, twenty miles beyond rose the 
formidable heights of the Thalians. 
At times the horses went forward at 
a gallop, but more often they walked ; 
when they galloped the man with his 
arm in the sling complained. When- 
ever the horses dropped into a walk, the 
leader talked to one of the prisoners. 
‘You fight like the very devil, my 
friend,” he said; ‘“‘but we were too 
many by six. Mind, I think none the 
less of you for your attempt ; freedom 
is always worth fighting for. As I said 
before, no harm is meant to you, 
physically ; as to the moral side, that 
doesn’t concern me, my soldier's con- 


science has too many corns. You 
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have disabled four of my men, and 
have scarcely a dozen scratches to 
show for it. I wanted to take only 
four men with me; I was ordered to 
take eight. The hand of providence is 
in it.” 

‘** You wouldn’t be so polite, colonel,” 
spoke up the trooper whose arm was in 
the sling, “if you had gotten this 
crack.” 

‘* Baron, who told you to call m« 
colonel ?”’ the leader demanded. 

“ Why, we are out of the city; there’s 
no harm now that I can see.” 

‘Is it possible,” said Maurice ironi- 
cally, ‘ that I have had the honour of 
hitting a baron on the head and break- 
ing his arm ?”’ 

The baron muttered a curse and fell 
back. 

“And you,” went on Maurice, 
addressing the leader, ‘‘are a colonel?” 

** Yes.” 

‘* For the duchess ? ”’ 

‘* For the duchess.” 

“A black business for you, colonel: 
take my word for it.”’ 

‘“A black business it is; but orders 
are orders. Have you ever been 4 
soldier ? ”’ 

“T have.” 

“Well, there’s nothing more to be 
said.” 

** America—” Maurice began. 

‘Is several thousand miles away.” 
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THE PUPPET CROWN 


‘“* Not if you reckon from Vienna.” 

‘I'd rather not reckon, if it’s all the 
same to you. Your friend—I might 
say, your very valuable friend-—takes 
the matter too much to heart.” 

“ He’s not a talkative man.” 

Fitzgerald looked straight 
stern and impassive. 

“ But now that we are talking,” said 
Maurice, “‘ I should like to know how 
the deuce you got hold of my name and 
dragged me into this affair ? ” 

“Simple enough. A card of yours 
was given to me; on it was your name 
and address. The rest was easy.” 

Maurice grew limp in the saddle. 

“By George, I had forgotten ! 
woman is at the bottom of it.” 

“Quite likely. I thought you’d come 
to that conclusion. Sometimes when 
we play with foxes they lead us into 
bear traps. Young man, witness these 
grey hairs; never speak to strange 
women, especially when they wear 
veils.” 

Fitzgerald was now attending the 
conversation. 

“ And who is this woman ?” 
Maurice. 

** Mademoiselle of the Veil, according 
to your picturesque imagination; to me 
she is the intimate friend and adviser 
of her highness Stephonia.” He 
wheeled to the troopers with a laugh: 
“ Hoch, you beggars, hoch ! ” 

Maurice indulged in some uncompli- 
mentary remarks, among which was: 
“I’m an ass!” 

‘‘Every man improves on making 
that discovery ; the Darwinian theory 
is wrong.” 

After a pause Maurice said: ‘‘ How 
did you get on the ground so 
quickly ?” 

‘“‘ We arrived yesterday afternoon as 
the escort of your charmer. A pretty 
woman finds it troublesome to travel 
alone in these parts. When you slapped 
your friend on the back and bawled 
out his name—a name known from 
one end of the kingdom to the other— 


ahead, 


The 


asked 





the plan of action was immediately 
formed. You were necessary, for it 
was taken for granted that you knew 
too much. You had also promised 
your sword,” with a chuckle. 

“TI made no promise,” said Maurice, 
“‘T only said that I should easily be 
found when wanted.” 

‘“‘ Well, so you were ; there’s no gain- 
saying that.” 

Maurice said some more uncompli- 
mentary things. 

“It was neatly done, you will admit. 
Life is a game of cards; he wins who 
plays first.” 

‘“* Or he doesn’t. 
won only when it is played 
‘“* That’s true enough.” 

“Kings are a tolerable bother on 
earth,” Maurice declared, trying to 
ease his wrists by holding them higher 
against his back. 

‘* What do you know about them?” 

“* When I was in the army I often fell 
in with three or four of a night.” 

“ Eh !—kings ? ” 

“Yes; but usually I was up against 
aces or straight flushes.” 

“Cards! Well, well; when you get 
down to the truth of the matter, real 
kings differ but little from the kings in 
pasteboard ; right side up or wrong side 
up, they serve the purpose of those 
who play them. There’s a poor, harm- 
less devil back there,’ with a nod 
toward Bleiberg. ‘‘ He never injured 
a soul. Perhaps that’s it; had he been 
cruel, avaricious, sly, all of them would 
be cringing at his feet. Devil take 
me—but I’m a soldier,” he broke off 
abruptly ; “it’s none of my business.” 


Colonel, a game is 


” 
. 
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“Have you any titles?” Maurice 
asked presently. 
“Titles?” The colonel jerked 


around on his horse. ‘‘ Why?” 
“OQ,” said Maurice carelessly. “I 


thought it not unlikely that you might 
have a few lying around loose.” 

The colonel roared. ‘“‘ You Americans 
beat the very devil with your ques- 
Well, I am politely known as 


tions. 
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Count Mollendorf, if that will gratify 
you.” 

“What! brother of Mollendorf of 
the king’s police ? ” 

“God save the mark! No; Iam an 
honest man—some of the time.” 

Maurice laughed ; the old fellow was 
amusing, and besides, this conversation 
helped to pass away the time. 

‘* Wake up, Jack; here’s entertain- 
ment,” he said. 

A scowl added itself to the stern 
expression on Fitzgerald’s face. 

“T trust that none of your teeth 
are loose,” ventured the colonel. 

‘“‘ If they are, they'll be tight enough 
ere many days have passed,’’ was the 
threatening reply. 

** Beware the dog!” cried the colonel, 
and he resumed his place at the head 
of the little troop. 

Maurice took this opportunity to 
bend towards Fitzgerald. ‘‘ Have you 
anything of importance about you?” 
he whispered significantly. 

‘* Nothing. 
chambermaid change the sheet in my 
bed at the hotel.” 

** Are they—” 

** Silence.” Fitzgerald saw the trooper 
next with his hand to his ear. 

After a time the colonel sang out: 
‘Fifteen miles more, with three on the 
other side, men ; we must put more life 
into us. A trot for a brace of miles. 
The quicker the ride is done, baron, 
the quicker the surgeon will look to 
your arm.” 

And silence fell upon the troop. 
Occasionally a stray horse in the fields 
whinneyed, and was answered from the 
road; sometimes the howl of a dog 
broke the monotony. On and on they 
rode; hour and mile were left behind 
them. The moon fell lower and lower, 
and the mountains rose higher and 
higher, and the wind which had risen 
had a frosty sting toit. Maurice now 
began to show the true state of his 
temper by cursing his horse whenever 
it rubbed against one of its fellows. 


But God send that no 


His back was lame, and there was a 
dull pain in one of his _ shoulders. 
When he had made the rush for the 
door, clubbing right and left with the 
empty revolvers, he had finally been 
thrown on an overturned chair. 

“Here, hang you!” he said to the 
trooper who held the bridle of his horse, 
“I’m cold; you might at least turn up 
my collar about my throat.” 

“You are welcome:to my cloak, sir,” 
said the trooper, disengaging that article 
from his shoulders. 

‘‘Thank you,” said Maurice, some- 
what abashed by the respectful tone. 

The trooper offered his blanket to 
Fitzgerald. 

“T wish no favours,” 
Englishman, thanklessly. 

The trooper shrugged, and caught up 
Maurice’s bridle. 

At length the troop arrived at the 


said the 


frontier. There was no sign of life at 
the barrack. They passed unchal- 
lenged. 


* What!”’’ exclaimed Maurice, “ do 
they sleep here at night, then? A fine 
frontier barrack.” He had lived in 
hopes of more disturbance and a pos- 
sible chance for liberty. 

“ They will wake up to-day,” an- 
swered the colonel; “that is, if the 
wine we gave them was not too strong. 
Poor devils; they must bé good and 
cold by this time, since we have their 
clothes. What do you think of a king 
whose soldiers drink with any strangers 
who chance along ?” 

Maurice became resigned. To him 
the present dynasty was as frayile as 
glass, and it needed but one strong 
blow to shatter it into atoms. And 
the one hope rode at his side, sullen 
and wrathful, but impotent; the one 
hope the king had to save his throne. 
He had come to Bleiberg in search of 
excitement, but this was altogether 
more than he had bargained for. 

Dawn. The horses began to lift and 
were soon winding in and out of the 
narrow mountain pass. The chill of 
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THE PUPPET CROWN 


the overhanging snows fell upon 
them. 
“It wouldn’t have hurt you to 


accept the blanket,” said Maurice to 
Fitzgerald. 

“ Curse it. 
minutes’ freedom. 
enough then.” 

“ Noconfidences, gentlemen,” warned 
the colonel; ‘‘I understand English 
tolerably well.” 

“Go to the devil, then, if you do!” 
said Fitzgerald, discourteously. 

“When the time comes,” tranquilly. 
“Of the two I like your friend the 
better. To be resigned to the inevit- 
able is a sign of good mental balance.” 

“T am not used to words,” replied 
the Englishman. 

“You are used to orders. I am 
simply obeying mine. If I took you 
off your guard it was because I had to, 
and not because I liked that method 
best. Look alive, men; it’s down hill 
from now on.” 

Quarter of an hour later the troop 
arrived at the duchy’s frontier post. 
There was no sleep here. The colonel 
flung himself from his horse and exer- 
cised his legs. 

“Sergeant,” he said, 
behind the others ? ” 

‘“‘ They passed two hours ago, excel- 
lency. And all is well?” deferenti- 
ally. 

‘* All is indeed well,” with a gesture 
toward the prisoners. 

“I’ve a flask of brandy in my hip 
pocket,” said Maurice. ‘“ Will you 
help me to a nip, colonel ? ” 

“Pardon me, gentlemen ; I had for- 
gotten that your hands were still in 
cords. Corporal,” to a trooper, “ re- 
lieve their hands.” 

The prisoners rubbed their wrists 
and hands, which were numb and cold. 
Maurice produced his flask. 

“TI was bringing it along for your 
sprained ankle,” he said, as he ex- 


I want nothing but two 
It would be. warm 


‘how far 


tended the flask to Fitzgerald, who 
drank a third of it. 


“I'd offer you 





some, colonel, only it would be like 
heaping coals of fire on your head ; 
and, besides, I want it all myself.” He 
returned the emptied flask to his 


pocket, feeling a moderate warmth 
inside. 

“‘Drink away, my son,” said the 
colonel, climbing into the saddle; 


“there'll be plenty for me for this 
night’s work. Forward!” 

And the troop took up the march 
again, through a splendid forest kept 
clear of dead wood by the peasants. It 
abounded with game. The shrill cry 
of the pheasants, the rustle of the 
partridges in the underbrush, the bark 
of the fox, all rose to the ears of the 
trespassers. The smell of warm earth 
permeated the air, and the sky was 
merging from silver into gold. 

When Napoleon humiliated Austria 
for the second time, one of his mush- 
room nobles, who placed too much 
faith in the man of destiny, selected 
this wooded paradise as a residence. 
He built him a fine castle of red brick, 
full of wide halls and drawing-rooms 
and chambers of state, and filled it 
with fabulous paintings, Gobelin tapes- 
tries, and black walnut wainscot. He 
kept a small garrison of French sol- 
diers by converting the huge stables 
partly into a barrack. One night the 
peasantry rose. There was a conflict, 
as the walls still show ; and the prince 
by patent fled, no one knew where. 
After its baptism in blood it became 
known far and wide as the Red 
Chateau. Whenever children were 
unruly, they were made dociie by 
threats of the dark dungeons of the 
Red Chateau, the ghosts of the French 
and German peasants who died there. 
As it now stood, it was one of the 
summer residences of her highness. 

It was here that the long night’s 
journey came to a conclusion. 

‘* Gentlemen,” said the colonel, dis- 
mounting, “ permit me, in the name of 
her highness, to offer you the hospi- 
tality of the Red Chateau. Consider; 
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will you lighten my task by giving me 
your word of honour to make no attempt 
to escape? Escape is possible, but not 
probable. There are twenty fresh men 
and horses in the stables. Come, be 
reasonable. It will be pleasanter on 
both sides.” 

“So far as I’m concerned,” said 
Maurice, who needed liberty not half 
so much as sleep, “I pass my word.” 

** And you, sir ?”’ to Fitzgerald. 

Fitzgerald gazed about him. ‘“ Very 
well,’”’ he said, as he saw the futility of 
a struggle. 

“Your humble servant, messieurs,” 
touching his cap. .‘‘ Take the ropes off 
their ankles, men.” 

When Maurice was lifted from his 
horse and placed on the ground, his 
legs suddenly bent under him, and he 
went sprawling to the grass. A trooper 
sprang to his assistance. 

‘“* My legs have gone to sleep! ” 

The Englishman was affected like- 


wise, and it was some moments before - 


either could walk. They were con- 
ducted to a chamber high up in the 
left wing, which overlooked the forest 
and the mountains. It was a large, 
airy room, but the windows were barred 
and there were double locks on the 
doors. The colonel followed them 
into the room and pointed to the 
table. 

‘* Breakfast, messieurs, and a good 
sleep for you till this noon. As for the 
rest, let that take care of itself.” And 
he left them. 

Maurice, after having tried all the 
bars and locks in answer to his con- 
science, gave his attention to the break- 
fast. On lifting the covers he found 
fish, eggs, toast and coffee. 

*‘Here’s luck!” he cried. 
were expected.” 

“Curse it, Maurice! ”’ 
began pacing the room. 

‘*No, no,” said Maurice; “let us 
eat it, that’s what it’s here for,” and 
he fell to with that vigour known only 
to healthy blood. 


“We 


Fitzgerald 


‘* But what’s to be done ?” 

‘* Follow Solomon’sadvice, and wait.” 

** You're taking it cursed cool.” 

“ Force of habit,” breaking the toast. 
‘“What’s the use of wasting powder ? 
Because I have shown only the ex- 
terior, our friend the colonel has 
already formed an opinion of me. | 
am brave if need be, but young and 
careless. In a day or so—for I sup- 
pose we are not to be liberated at once 
—he’ll forget to use proper caution in 
respect to me. And then, ‘who can 
say ?’ as the Portuguese says when he 
hasn’t anything else to say. They’ll 
keep a strict watch over you, my friend, 
because you've played the lion too 
much. Just before I left the States, as 
you call them, a new slang phrase was 
going the rounds. It is better to play 
the fox some of the time than to roar 
all the time; ergo, be foxy. Take it 
cool. So long as you haven’t got that 
mint packed about your person, the 
game breaks even.”’ 

** But the king! ”’ 

“Ts as secure on his throne as he 
ever was. If you do not present those 
consols, either for renewal or collection, 
on the twentieth, he loses nothing. As 
you said, let us hope that the chamber- 
maid is a shifty, careless lass, who will 
not touch your room till you return.” 
Maurice broke an egg and dropped a 
lump of sugar into his cup. 

“Ts this the way you fight Indians? ” 

“Indians? What the deuce has 
fighting Indians to do with this? As 
to Indians, shoot them in the back if 
you can. Here, everything depends 
not on fighting but the right use of 
words. A man may be a diplomat and 
not render his country any large bene- 
fit; still, it’s a fine individual training. 
Thrones stand on precipices and are 
pushed back to safety by the trick of a 
few words. Have an egg; they're 
fresh.” 

Fitzgerald sat down and guiped his 
coffee. ‘ They broke my monocle in 
the struggle.” 
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THE PUPPET CROWN 


Maurice choked in his cup. 

‘““T’ve worn it twelve years, too,” 
went on Fitzgerald. 

“Everything is for the best,” said 
Maurice. ‘‘ You will now be able to 
see out of both eyes.” 

“Confound you!” cried Fitzgerald, 
smiling in spite of himself; “nothing 
will disturb you.” 

“You mean, nothing shall. Now, 
there’s the bed and there’s the lounge. 
Since you are the principal, that is to 
say, the constituent part of this affair, 
and also the principal actor in this 
extravaganza, suppose you take the 
bed and leave me the lounge? And 
the, deuce take the duchess, who is 
probably a woman with a high fore- 
head and a pair of narrow eyes!” He 
threw down his napkin and made for 
the lounge, without giving any parti- 
cular attention to the smile and frown 
which were struggling in the English- 
man’s eyes. In less than a minute 
Maurice was dozing. 

Fitzgerald thought that the best 
thing he could do was to foliow the 
philosophical example of his friend. 
‘These Americans,’ he mused, as he 
arranged the pillow under his ear, “ are 
15 puzzles; you can move them, or you 
can't.” 

As for Maurice he was already dream- 
ing; he was too tired to sleep. Pre- 
sently he thought he was ona _ horse 
again, and was galloping, galloping. 
He was heading his old company to the 
very fringe of the alkali. The Apaches 
had robbed the pay train and killed six 
men, and the very deuce was to pay 
all around. Again he was 
swimming, and a beautiful girl reached 
out a hand and saved him. Ah! how 
beautiful she was, how soft and rich the 
deep brown of hereyes! . . . The 
scene shifted. The president of the 
South American Republic had accepted 
his sword (unbeknown to the U.S. 
authorities), and he was aiding to quell 
the insurrection. And just then some- 


one whispered to him that gold would 
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rise 50 points. And as he put out his 
hands to gather in the glittering coins 
which were raining down, the face of 
Col Beauvais loomed up, scowling and 
furious. And yet again came 
the beautiful girl. He was holding her 
hand, and the archbishop had his 
spread out in benediction over their 
heads. A hand, which was 
not of dreamland, shook him by the 
arm. He opened his eyes. Fitzgerald 
was standing over him. The light of 
the sun spangled the walls opposite the 
windows. The clock marked the 
eleventh hour of day. 

“ Hang you!” he said, with blinking 
eyes ; “ why didn’t you let me be? I 
was just marrying the princess, and 
you've spoiled it all. I—’ he jumped 
to his feet and rubbed his eyes, and, 
forgetful of all save his astonishment, 
pursed his lips into a low whistle. 


IX 


NOTHING MORE SERIOUS THAN A 
HOUSE PARTY 


Standing just within the door, 
smiling and rubbing the grey bristle 
on his lip, was the colonel. In the 
centre of the room stood a woman 
dressed in grey. Maurice recognised 
the dress; it belonged to mademoiselle 
of the veil, who was now sans veil, 
sans hat. A marvellous face was 
revealed to Maurice, a face of that 
peculiar beauty which poets and artists 
are often minded to deny, but for the 
love of which men die, become great or 
terrible, overturn empires and change 
the map of the world. Her luxuriant 
hair, which lay in careless masses about 
the shapely head and intelligent brow, 
was a mixture of red and brown and 
gold; a variety which never ceases to 
charm; skin the pallor of ancient 
marble, with the shadow of rose lying 
below the eyes, the large, grey, 
chatoyant eyes, which answered every 
impulse of the brain which ruled them, 
The irregularity of her features was 
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never noticeable after a glance into 
those eyes. At this moment both eyes 
and lips expressed a shade of amuse- 
ment. 

Maurice, who was astonished never 
more than a minute at a time, imme- 
diately recovered. His toilet was 
somewhat disarranged, and the back of 
his head a crow’s nest, but, neverthe- 
less, he placed a hand over his heart 
and offered a low obeisance. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” she 
said, in a voice which Maurice would 
have known anywhere. “I hope the 
journey has caused you no particular 
annoyance.” 

“The annoyance was not so parti- 
cular, madame,” said _ Fitzgerald, 
stiffly, “‘as it was general.” 

“And four of my troopers will 
take oath to that!” interjected the 
colonel. 

“Will madame permit me to ask 
when will the opera begin?” asked 
Maurice. 

“T am glad,” said she, “that you 
have lost none of your freshness.” 

Maurice was struck for a moment, but 
soon saw that the remark was innocent 
of any inelegance of speech. Fitz- 
gerald was gnawing his moustache and 
looking out of the corner of his eyes— 
into hers. 

“My task, I confess, is a most dis- 
agreeable one,’ she resumed, lightly 
beating her gauntlets together; “ but 
when one serves high personages one 
is supposed not to have any senti- 
ments.” To Fitzgerald she said: 
‘“You are the son of the late Lord 
Fitzgerald.” 

“For your sake, I regret to say that 
I am.” 

“For my sake? Worry yourself 
none on that_point. As the agent of 
her highness I am inconsiderable.” 

‘** Madame,” said Maurice, * will you 
do us the honour to inform us to whom 
we are indebted for this partiality to 
our distinguished persons ?’ 

**T am Sylvia Amerbach,” quietly. 


“ Amerbach?” said Maurice, who 
was familiar with the great names of 
the continent. “ Pardon me, but that 
was once a famous name in Prussia.” 

‘IT am distantly related to that 
house of princes,” looking at her 
gauntlets. 

“ Well, madame, since your business 
doubtless concerns me, pray begin;”™ 
and Fitzgerald leaned against the man- 
telpiece and fumbled with the rim of his 
monocle. 

Maurice walked over to one of the 
windows and perched himself on the 
broad sill: He began to whistle softly : 

Voici le sabre de mon pere ! 
Tu vas le mettre a ton cote. ‘ 

Beyond the window, at the edge of 
the forest, he saw a sentinel pacing 
back and forth. Indeed, no matter 
which way he looked the autumnal 
scenery had this accessory. Again, he 
inspected the bars. These were com- 
paratively new. It was some thirty feet 
to the court below. On the whole, the 
outlook was discouraging. 

“Count,” said the distant relative of 
the house of Amerbach, “ how shail | 
begin ?” 

“T am not a diplomat, madame,” 
answered the colonel. “If, however, 
you wish the advice of a soldier, | 
should begin by asking if my lord the 
Englishman has those consols about his 
person.” 

** Fie, count!” she cried, laughing : 
‘one would say that that wasa prelude 
to robbery.” 

““So they would. As for myself, | 
prefer violence to words. If we take 
these pretty papers by violence, we 
shall still have left our friend the 
Englishman his self-respect. And as 
for words, while my acquaintance with 
our friend is slight, I should say that 
they would only be wasted here.” 

The whistle from the windowsill rose 
and fell. 

‘* Monsieur, I have it in my power to 
make you rich.” 

“Tam rich,” replied Fitzgerald. 
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THE PUPPET CROWN 


“In honours ?” 

“ Madame, the title I have is already 
a burden to me.” Fitzgerald laughed, 
which announced that the cause of the 
duchess was not getting on very well. 
Once or twice he raised the tortoise- 
shell rim to his eye, but dropped it; 
force of habit was so difficult to over- 
come. 

“Your father nourished a particular 
rancour against the late duke.” 

‘“‘ And justly, you will admit.” 

“ Her highness has offered you five 
millions for slips of paper worth no 
more than the ink which decorates 
them.” 

‘** And I have refused. Why? Simply 
because the matter does not rest with 
me. You have proceeded with a high 
hand, madame, or rather your duchess 
has. Nothing will come of it. Had 
there been any possibility of my con- 
sidering your proposals, this kidnapping 
would have destroyed it.” 

She smiled. Maurice saw the smile 
and stopped whistling long enough to 
scratch his chin, which was somewhat 
in need of arazor. He had seen many 
women smile that way. He had learned 





to read it. It was an_ inarticulate 
‘‘ perhaps.” 

“The rightful successor to the 
throne—” 

“Is madame the duchess,” Fitz- 
gerald completed. “I  haven’t the 
slightest doubt of that. One way 


or the other, it does not concern me. 
I came here simply to fulfil the wish of 
my father; and on my word, madame, 
fulfil it I shall. You are holding me 
a prisoner; but uselessly. On the 2oth 
the certificates fall due against the 
government. If they are not presented 
either for renewal or collection, the 
bankruptcy scheme of your duchess 
will fall through just the same. I will 
tell you the truth, madame. My 
father never expected to collect the 
money so long as Leopold sat on the 
throne.” 
The whistle grew shrill. 


‘* This officer here,” continued Fitz- 
gerald, while the colonel made a 
comical grimace, ‘suggests violence. 
I shall save him the trouble. I have 
seen much of the world, madame—the 
hard side of it—and, knowing it as I 
do, it is scarcely probable that I should 
carry about my person the equivalent 
of four millions of crowns.” 

““ Well, madame,” said the colonel, 
pushing his belt closer about his hips, 
as a soldier always does when he is on 
the point of departure, “‘ what he says 
is true, every word of it. I see nothing 
more to do at present.” 

Mademoiselle of the Veil was paying 
not so much attention to the colonel’s 
words as to Maurice’s whistle. 

“Monsieur,” she said coldly, ‘“ have 
you no other tune in your repertory ? ” 

“Pardon me!” exclaimed Maurice. 
‘I did not intend to annoy you.” He 
stepped down out of the window. 

“You do not annoy me; only the 
tune grows rather monotonous.” 

** T will whistle anything you may 
suggest,”’ he volunteered. 

She did not respond to this flippancy, 
though the pupils of her grey eyes grew 
large with anger. She walked the length 
of the room and back. 

** Count, what do you think would 
be most satisfactory to her highness, 
under the circumstances?” 

“TI have yet to hear of her highness’ 
disapproval of anything you under- 
take.” 

** Messieurs, your parole d’honneur, 
and the freedom of the chateau is 
yours—within the sentry lines. I wish 
to make your recollections of the Red 
Chateau rather pleasant than other- 
wise. I shall be most happy if you 


will honour my table with your 
presence.” 
The colonel coughed, Maurice 


smoothed the back of his head, and 
Fitzgerald caught up his monocle. 

‘‘ My word, madame,” said Maurice, 
“is not worth much, being that of a 
diplomat, but such as it is it is yours. 
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However, my clothes are scarcely pre- 
sentable,” which was true enough. 
Several buttons were missing, and the 
collar hung by a thread. 

“ That can be easily remedied,” said 
she. ‘‘ There are several new hussar 
uniforms in the armoury.’ 

“O, madame, and you will permit 
me to wear one of those gay uniforms 
of light blue and silver lace ? ”’ 

The colonel looked thoughtfully at 
Maurice. He was too much a banterer 
himself to miss the undercurrent of 
raillery. He eyed madame discreetly ; 
he saw that she had accepted merely 
the surface tones. 

“ And you will wear one, too, Jack?” 
said Maurice. 

“No, thank you. I pass my word, 
madame ; I do not like confinement.” 

“ Well, then, the count will shortly 
return and establish you in_ better 
quarters. Let us suppose you are my 
guests for a—a fortnight. Since both 


of us are right, since neither your cause’ 


nor mine is wrong, an armistice! Ah! 
I forgot. The east corridor on the 
third floor is forbidden you. Should 
you mistake and go that way, a guard 
will direct you properly. Messieurs, 
till dinner!” and with a smile which 
illumined her face as a sudden burst of 
sunshine flashes across a hillside, she 
passed out of the room, followed by 
her henchman, who had not yet put 


aside the thoughtful repose of his 
countenance. 
‘““A house party,” said Maurice, 


when he could no ionger hear their 
footsteps. “ And what the deuce have 
they got so valuable in the east corridor 
on the third floor ? ” 

‘‘lt’s small matter to me,” said 
Fitzgerald tranquilly. ‘‘ The main fact 
is that she has given up the game.” 

Said Maurice, his face expressing 
both pity and astonishment: ‘ My 
dear, dear John.” : 

“Eh?” 

“Did you see that woman’s eyes, 
her hair, her chin, her nose?” 
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“Well?” 

“True; you haven’t had any experi- 
ence with petticoats. This woman 
will rend heaven and earth rather than 
relinquish her projects, or rather those 
of her mistress. I should like to see 
this duchess, who shows a fine discern- 
ment in the selection of her assistants. 
Beware of the woman who is frankly 
your enemy. If she is frank, it is 
because she is confident of the end; if 
not, she is frank in order to disarm us 
of the suspicion of cunning. I would 
give much to know the true meaning 
of this house party.” 

‘* Hang me, if I can see what differ- 
ence it makes. She cannot do any- 
thing either frankness or by 
cunning.” 

“She gathered us in neatly, this 
red-haired amazon.” 

** Red-haired !” in a kind of protest. 

“ Why, yes; that’s the colour, isn’t 
it?” innocently. 

“IT thought it a red-brown. It’s too 
bad that such a woman should be 
mixed up in an affair like this.”’ 

**Woman will sacrifice to ambition 
what she never will sacrifice to love. 
Hush; I hear the colonel returning.” 

They were conducted to the oppo- 
site wing of the chateau to a room on 
the second floor. Its windows afforded 
an excellent view of the land which 
lay south. Hills rolled away like 
waves of gold, dotted here and there 
with vineyards. Through the avenue 
of trees they could see the highway, 
and beyond the river which had its 
source in the mountains some ten 
miles eastward. The room itself was 
in red, evidently a state chamber, for 
it contained two _ canopied beds. 
Several fine paintings hung from the 
walls, and between the two windows 
rose one of those piér glasses which 
owed their existence to the first empire 
of France. On one of the beds 
Maurice saw the hussar uniform. On 
the dresser were razors and mugs and 
a pitcher of hot water. 
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‘* Ah,” he said, with satisfaction. 
‘‘The boots may not fit you,” said 
the colonel, “‘ but if they do not we 
will manage some way.” 

“T shall not mind the fortnight,” 
said Maurice. ‘‘ By the way, colonel, 
I notice that French seems to prevail 
instead of German. Why is that ?” 

“It is the’ common language of 
politeness, and servants do not under- 
stand it. As for myself, I naturally 
prefer the German tongue; it is blunt 
and honest, and lacks the finesse of the 
French, which is full of evasive words 
and meanings. However, French pre- 
dominates at court. Besides, heaven 
help the foreigner who tries to learn all 
the German tongues to be found in the 
empires of the Hohenzollern and Haps- 
burg. Luncheon will be served to you 
in the dining hall; the first door to the 
right at the foot of the grand staircase. 
I shall send you a trooper to act as 
valet.” 

“Spare me, colonel,” said Maurice, 
who did not want any one between 
him and the Englishman when they 
vere alone. 

‘**T have never had a valet,” said 
Fitzgerald ; ‘‘ he would embarrass me.” 

‘“‘ As you please,” said the colonel, a 
shade of disappointment in his tones. 
‘After all, you are soldiers, where 
every man is for himself. Make your- 
selves at home’;”’ and he withdrew. 

Maurice at once applied lather and 
razor, and put on the handsome 
uniform, which fitted him snugly. The 
coat was tailless, with rows of silver 
buttons running from collar to waist. 
The breast and shoulders and sleeves 
were covered with silver lace, and 
Maurice concluded that it must be 
nothing less than a captain’s uniform. 
The trousers were tight fitting, with 
broad stripes of silver, and the half 
boots were of patent leather. He 
walked back and forth before the pier- 
class. 

“IT say, Fitz, what do you think of 
it ? 
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‘You're a handsome rascal, Mau- 
rice,” answered the Englishman, who 
had watched his young friend, amuse- 
ment in his sober eyes. ‘‘ Happily, 
there are'no young women present.” 

“Go to! I'll lay odds that our 
hostess is under twenty-five.” 

“T meant young women of sixteen 
or seventeen. Women like madame 
have long passed the uniform fever.” 

‘‘Not when it has lace, my friend, 


court lace. Well, forward to the 
dining hall.” 
Both were rather disappointed to 


find that madame would be absent till 
dinner. Fitzgerald could not tell 
exactly why he was disappointed, and 
he was angry with himself for the 
vague regret. Maurice, however, found 
consolation in the demure French 
maid who served them. Every time 
he smiled she made a curtsey, and 
every time she left the room Maurice 
nudged Fitzgerald. 

** Smile, confound you, smile!” he 
whispered. ‘‘ There’s never a maid 
but has her store of gossip, and gossip 
is information.” 

“Pshaw!” said Fitzgerald, helping 
himself to cold ham and chicken. 

“Wine, messieurs?” asked the 
maid. ; 

““Ah, then madame offers the cel- 
lars ?”’ said Maurice. 

“Yes, messieurs. There is chamber- 
tin, champagne, chablis, tokayer and 
sherry.” 

‘** Bring us some chambertin, then.” 

** Oui, messieurs.”’ 

“Hurry along, my 
Maurice. 

The maid was not on familiar terms 
with the classics, but she told the butler 
in the pantry that the smooth-faced 
one made a charming captain. 

“Keep your eyes open,” grumbled 
the butler; ‘he'll be kissing you 
next.” 

‘* He might do worse,” was the retort. 
Even maids have their mirrors, and 
hers told a pretty story. When she 


said 


Hebe,” 
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returned with the wine she asked: 
‘“‘ And shall I pour it, messieurs ?” 

“No one else shall,” declared Maurice. 
‘* When is the duchess to arrive ?” 

‘1 do not know, monsieur,” stepping 
in between the chairs and filling the 
glasses with the ruby liquid. 

““Who is Mme. Sylvia Amerbach ? ” 

**Mme. Sylvia Amerbach,” placing 
the bottle on the table and going to 
the sideboard. She returned with a 
box of khedives. 

Fitzgerald laughed at 
disconcertion. 

“Where has madame gone ?” 

‘* To the summer house of Countess 
Herzberg, who is to return with 
madame.” 

“Oho!” cried Maurice, in English. 
“A countess! What do you say to 
that, my Englishman ? ” 

“She is probably old and _piain. 
Madame desires a chaperon.” 

“You forget that madame desires 
nothing but those certificates. 
the chaperon does not live who could 
keep an eye on Mme. Sylvia Amerbach.”’ 

The mention of the certificates 
brought back all the Englishman’s dis- 
comfort, and he emptied his glass. of 
wine not as a lover of good wine should 
Soon they rose from the table. The 
maid ran to the door and held it open. 
Fitzgerald hurried through, but Maurice 
lingered a moment. He put his hand 
under the porcelain chin and looked 
into the china-blue eyes. Fitzgerald 
turned. 

“ What was that noise?” he asked, 
as Maurice shouldered him along the 
hall. 

“What noise ? ” 

Madame came back to the chateau 
at five, and dinner was announced at 
eight. The Countess Herzberg was 

young and pretty, the possessor of a 
beautiful mouth and a charming smile. 
The colonel did the honours at the 
table. Maurice almost fancied himself 
in Vienna, the setting of the dining 
room was so perfect. The entire room 


Maurice’s 


And. 


was panelled in walnut. On the 
mantel over the great fireplace stood 
silver candlesticks with wax tapers. 
The candlestick in the centre of the 
table was composed of twelve branches. 
The cuisine was delectable, the wines 
delicious. Madame was in evening 
dress, and so was the countess. The 
colonel was brimming with anecdote, 
the countess was witty, madame was a 
sister to Aspasia. Maurice, while he 
enjoyed this strange feast, was puzzled. 
It was very irregular, and the colonel’s 
grey hairs did not serve to alter this 
fact. What was the meaning of it? 
What lay underneath ? Sometimes he 
caught Fitzgerald in the act of staring 
at madame when her attention was 
otherwise engaged; at other times he 
saw that madame was returning this 
cursory investigation. There was, 
however, altogether a different mean- 
ing in these surreptitious glances. In 
the one there was interest, doubt, ad- 
miration ; in the other cold calculation. 
At no time did the conversation touch 
politics, and the crown was a thousand 
miles away—if surface indications went 
for aught. 

Finally the colonel rose. ‘A toast 
—to madame the duchess, since this is 
her very best wine! ” 

Maurice emptied his glass fast 
enough; but Fitzgerald lowered his 
eyes and made no movement to raise 
his glass. The pupils in madame’s 
eyes grew small. 

“That is scarcely polite, monsieur,” 
she said. 

“ Madame,” he replied gently, ‘‘ my 
parole did not include toasts to her 
highness. My friend loves wine for its 
own sake, and seldom bothers his head 
about the toast so long as the wine is 
good. Permit me to withdraw the 
duchess and substitute yourself.” 

“Do so, if it will please you. In 
truth, it was bad taste in you, count, 
to suggest it.” 

“It’s all the same to me,” and the 
colonel refilled his glass and nodded. 
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THE PUPPET CROWN 


The countess smiled behind her fan, 
while Maurice felt the edge of the mild 
reproach which had been administered 
to him. 

“‘T plead guilty to the impeachment. 
It was very wrong. Far from it that I 
should drink to the health of the 
Philistines. |. Madame la contess was 
beating me down with her eyes, and I 
did not think.” 

‘‘T was not even looking at you!” 
declared the countess, blushing. 

The incident was soon forgotten ; 
and at length madame and the countess 
rose. 

Said the first: ‘‘We will leave you 
gentlemen to your cigars; and when 
they have ceased to interest you, you 
will find us in the music room.” 

‘“* And you will sing?’ said Maurice 
to the countess. 

‘If you wish.” She 
beautiful when she smiled, 
smiled on Maurice. 

‘IT confess,” said he, ‘‘that being a 
prisoner, under certain circumstances, 
is a fine life.” 

‘‘ What wicked eyes he has,” said the 
countess, as she and madame entered 
the music room. 

‘Do not look into them too often, 
my dear,” was the rejoinder. “I have 
asked no other sacrifice than that you 
should occupy his attention and make 
him fall in love’ with you.’ 

“Ah, madame, that will be easy 
enough. But what is to prevent me 
from falling in love with him? He is 
very handsome.” 

‘You are laughing! ”’ 

‘Yes, I am laughing. It will be such 
an amusing adventure, a souvenir for 
my old age—and may old age forget 
me. 

The men lit their cigars and smoked 
in silence. 

‘** Colonel,”’ 


was almost 
and she 


said Maurice at last, 


* will you kindly tell me what all this 
means ? 

“Never ask your host how old his 
wine is. 


” 


If he is proud of it, he will 
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tell you.”” He blew the smoke under 
the candle shades and watched it as it 
darted upward. ‘‘ Don’t you find it 
comfortable? I should.” 

“Conscience will not 
one’s bidding.” 

“TI understood that you were a 
diplomat?”’ The colonel turned to 
Fitzgerald. ‘I hope that, when you 
are liberated, you will forget the manner 
in which you were brought here.” 

“T shall forget nothing,” curtly. 

“The devil! I cannot fight you; I 
am too old.” 

Fitzgerald said nothing, and con- 
tinued to play with his empty wine- 
glass. 

“The Princess Alexia,” went on the 
colonel, ‘‘hasa bull dog. I have always 
wondered till now what the nationality 
of the dog was. The bull dog neither 
forsakes nor forgives; he is an English- 
man.” 

This declaration was succeeded by 
another interval of silence. The 
Englishman was thinking of his father; 
the thoughts of Maurice were anywhere 
but at the chateau; the colonel was 
contemplating them both, shrewdly. 

“ Well, to the ladies, gentlemen ; it 
is half-past nine.” 

The countess was 
piano, improvising. 
before the fireplace, arranging the 
pieces on achess board. In the centre 
of the room was a table littered with 


lie down at 


seated at the 
Madame stood 


books, magazines and __ illustrated 
weeklies. 
‘Do you play chess, monsieur ? ” 


said madame to Fitzgerald. 

“T do not.” 

** Well, colonel, we shall play a game 
and show him how it is done.” 

Fitzgerald drew up a chair and sat 
down at madame’s elbow. He followed 
every move she made because he had 
never seen till now so round and shapely 
an arm, hands so small and white, 
tipped with pink filbert nails. He did 
not learn the game as quickly as might 
be. He, like Maurice, was pondering 
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over the unusual position in which he 
found himself; but analysis of any sort 
was not his forte; so he soon forgot 
all save the delicate curve of madame’s 
chin and throat, the soft ripple of her 
laughter, the abysmal greys of her 
eyes. 

“Monsieur le capitaine,” said the 
countess, “‘ what shall I sing to you ?”’ 

“To me?” said Maurice. ‘* Some- 
thing from Abt.”’. 

Her fingers ran lightly over the keys, 
and presently her voice rose in song, a 
sony low, sweet, and sad. Maurice 
peered out of the window into the 
shades of night. Visions passed and 
repassed the curtain of darkness. Once 
or twice the countess turned her head 
and looked at him. It was not only a 
handsome face she saw, but one which 
carried the mark of refinement. . « 
Maurice was thinking of the lonely 
princess and her grave dark eyes. He 
possessed none of that power from 
which princes derive benefits; what 
could he do? And why should he 
interest himself in a woman who, in 
any event, could never be anything to 
him, scarcely even a friend? He 
smiled. If Fitzgerald was not adept 
at analysis he was. Nothing ever 
entered his mind or heart that he 
could not separate and define. It was 
strange, it was almost laughable; to 
have fenced so long and adroitly as he 
had fenced, and then to be disarmed 
by one who did not even understand 
the foils! Surrender? Why not? 
; By and bye his gaze travelled 
to the chess players. There was 
another game than chess being played 
there, though kings and queens and 
knights and bishops were still the sum 
of it. 

“ Are you so very far away, then? 
The song had ceased; the countess 
was looking at him curiously. 

“ Thank you,” he said; “ indeed, you 
had taken me out of myself.” 

‘“‘ Do you like chestnuts?” she asked, 
suddenly. 


” 


“T am very fond of them.” 

“Then I shall fetch some.” It 
occurred to her that the room was very 
warm; she wanted a breath of air— 


alone. 

“Checkmate!” cried the colonel 
joyfully. 

“Do you begin to understand?” 


asked madame. 

“ A little,” admitted Fitzgerald, who 
did not wish to learn too quickly. ‘I 
like to watch the game.” 

“So do I,” said Maurice, who had 
approached the table. “I should like 
to know what the game is, too.” 

Both madame and the _ colonel 
appeared to accept the statement and 
not the innuendo. Madame placed 
the figures on the board. 

Maurice strolled over to the table 
and aimlessly glanced through the 
Vienna illustrated weeklies. He saw 
Franz Joseph in characteristic poses, 
full-page engravings of the military 
manceuvres and reproductions of the 
notable paintings. He picked up an 
issue dated June. A portrait of the 
new Austrian ambassador to France 
attracted hisattention. He turned the 
leaf. What he saw on the following 
page caused him to widen his eyes and 
let slip an ejaculation loud enough to 
be heard by the chess players. Madame 
seemed on the point of rising. Maurice 
did not lower his eyes nor madame 
hers. 

“Checkmate in three moves, 
madame,” exclaimed the colonel ; “ it 
is wonderful.” 

“ What’sthe matter, Maurice?” asked 
Fitzgerald. 

“Jack, I am a ruined man.” 

“How? What?” nearly upsetting 
the board. 

“T just this moment remember that 
I left my gas burning at the hotel, and 
it is extra.” 

The colonel and Fitzgerald lay back 
in their chairs and roared’ with 
laughter. 

But madame did not even smile. 


(To be Continued. ) 
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HE IMPERIAL THEATRE: “THE 
ROYAL NECKLACE” and MRS. 
LANGTRY.—So much had been 

said of the intended magnificence of 
the re-modelled Imperial that our 
expectations were great indeed. But 
on visiting the playhouse these were 
more than realised-——-we found that 
not nearly enough had been said; 
in fact, could not be said. The simple 
grandeur holds one spellbound; to 
attempt a ‘detailed description seems 
useless; one ‘must see for himself. 
The scheme of decoration is carried out 
as the name of the theatre implies; 
svmbols of the Regime Imperial are 
everywhere in evidence; they are 
woven into the carpets and tapestries, 


and are emblazoned on the banners 
that droop so effectively from the 
gorgeously decorated boxes and 


balconies. A large gilded eagle forms 
the centre-piece above the proscenium, 
which is flanked on either side by 
immense pillars of green marble belted 
with bands of gold. Between these 
falls a most beautiful drop curtain of 
green velvet, deeply broidered with old 
gold, upon which griffins are outlined 
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Players ~~- 
cand PI 


aylime 


with ruby eyes and gleaming teeth, and 
the whole is finished with a rich, heavy 
fringe of sparkling gold silk. 

Of the play chosen for the opening 
of this theatre we can say but little; it 
is most uninteresting, and is saved 
from absolute dulness only by ;the 


picturesqueness of the scenery and 
costumes. Mrs. Langtry has surrounded 
herself with an exceptionally competent 
company who work hard, and get from 
worth 


their material whatever there 
may be in it. 
Mrs. Langtry 
in the dual réle 
of *‘ Marie An- 
toinette’’ and 
‘‘Olivia’’ is 
not convinc- 
ing, there is no 
warmth in her 
acting, and she 
seems quite out 
of sympathy 
with her part. 
Mrs. Cecil 
Raleigh as 
** Madame ~ de 
la Motte’”’ 
delights the 
eye. Mr. Fuller 
Mellish, the un- 
scrupulous 
husband. of 
**Madame de la 
Motte,” plays 
with  tremen- 
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One of the dous vigour; 
attempting to 
break chairs, 
heads, and 
limbs in a 
realistic man- 
ner. His per- 
formance how- 
ever is thoroughly 
enjoyable. Mr. 
Robert Taber 
brings to his 
characterisation a 
keen intelligence, 
a pleasing person- 
ality, and a voice 
that charms, he 
is always a wel- 
come addition to 
any cast ; his per- 
formance of 
“Count Fersen” 
in The R oya l 
Necklace is most 
praiseworthy. 





THE EMERALD ISLE: Music by 
Sir Arthur -Sullivan and Edward 
German, and the book by Basil Hood, 
a combination that justifies one in ex- 
pecting the most brilliant results. But 
they are somewhat disappointing. The 
first act at the Savoy is really dull—it 
lacks spontaneity ; and is relieved by but 
one pretty number, and that the song, 
‘The Day is done, the night is nearly 
nigh,” sung exquisitely by Miss Isabel 
Jay. 

The second act, however, is full of 
good things, and ripples along merrily 
to the close. Captain Basil Hood’s 
influence is particularly noticeable 
throughout this second part of the 
opera, and one again feels that light- 
ness, brightness, and freshness so 
characteristic of his touch. 

Mr. Robert Evett, as an Ifish rebel, 
looks extremely picturesque, and sings 
charmingly. ‘‘It’s in Ireland that 
you'll find him,” is wonderfully stirring, 
and sung by him with all his customary 


power and sweetness. The duet between 
Miss Jay and Mr. Evett, “ You were 
one, and I was two, that day in Rotten 
Row,” is another particularly pleasing 
number, one that you will find yourself 
continually humming. 

Mr. Walter Passmore, as “‘ Professor 
Bunn,” is most amusing; his quick 
changes are very funny. As an imita- 
tion Rip Van Winkle he scores tremend- 
ously. The song of his most enjoyed is 
called “ An Imitation Age,”and on the 
opening performance Mr. Passmore was 
obliged to give encore after encore. 

Miss Louie Pounds and Mr. Henry 
A. Lytton look well and sing beauti- 
fully. They contribute immeasurably 
to the success of the new opera. 

Miss Brandram and Mr. Jones-Hew- 
son make the most of their opportuni- 
ties; while the part of a chaplain is 
played by Mr. R. Rous in a manner 
that shows this actor to be a comedian 
of no mean ability; his every entrance 
is the signal for a broadening smile. 

This new Savoy opera has much to 
commend it, and ought to please all 
lovers of musical fare. 


THE GIRL FROM UP THERE is 
deplorably dull. This last of the 
American musical comedies is certainly 
the worst, and not 
even the popularity of 
Miss Edna May can 
save it. Mr. Gustave 
Kerker has failed to 
give us a single pretty 
number, and Mr. 
Hugh Morton has 
written little that 
amuses. 

Miss Edna May has 
altered much since her 
appearance here in 
The Belle of New York. 
The girlish simplicity 
which was her chief 
charm has.disap- 
peared, leaving instead 
a mature and confi- 
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PLAYERS AND PLAYTIME 


dent young 
woman.. Her 
pretty voice con- 
tinues to please, 
but the art of 
acting she has 
yet to master. 
She is indeed an 
‘‘ice maiden,’’ 
and we patiently 
await the thaw. y, 
Her dresses are ~“ 
extremely pretty. 
In the first act 
she looks hand- 
some in a cloth 
of gold; but 
instead of having 
been blown out 






of a block of ice, ; 

one might => 

imagine her to 

have been carved ‘*____ with piratical pro- 
‘ clirities.” 


out of an enor- 
mous golden nugget. The boy’s cos- 
tume, although in itself beautiful 
enough, does not become Miss May. 
The great things expected of Miss 
Virginia Earle are far from realised. 
Mr. Harry Davenport struggles bravely 
with a most unsatisfactory part. Mr. 
Harry Conor as “a disagreeable man,”’ 
and Mr. Charles T. Aldrich as a 
“ magician’ burglar,” contribute much 
amusement. But the funniest thing in 
the whole evening’s entertainment. are 
the antics of two gentlemen with 
piratical proclivities—Mr. David Mont- 
gomery and Mr. Fred Stone, the latter 
evidently being a past-master in facial 
contortion. After a wearying lot of 
dialogue, it is an intense relief to watch 
these two men. Their eccentric danc- 
ing is capital. 


SWEET AND TWENTY.—In a play 
with so delightful a title one naturally 
expects to find daintiness, freshness, 
and fondness. We get all this—and 
more. Mr. Basil Hood has written 
the prettiest comedy we have had in 


years — light, human, and refreshing, 
with a gentle touch that sweeps away 
the cobwebs. There is not a jarring 
note in the play. Two brothers in love 
with the same girl, the one impulsive, 
reckless, but thoroughly honest; the 
other grave, calculating, and selfish— 
this has been told many times. But it 
has remained for Mr. Basil Hood to 
wave his fairy wand, and lo! the old, 
old story has been transformed into an 
ideal tale. We were charmed with the 
first production of Sweet and Twenty, 
and the enthusiastic reception accorded 
to the author and to the actors must 
have been most gratifying. 

Miss Ellaline Terriss, as ‘“‘ Joan 
Trevelyan,’ who is just sweet and 
twenty, has done nothing daintier ; she 
fascinates you so completely that 
your sympathy with the disappointed 
brother is sincere, and you wish, for 
his sake, that the author had created a 
twin sister. 

Much praise is due to Mr. Seymour 
Hicks for the earnestness of his 
‘** Douglas,” the sailor boy who has 
won the heart of “Joan,” and who, 
when he learns of his brother’s love for 
her, so generously sacrifices his own 
feelings that his 
brother may win 


his sweetheart 
and happiness. 
The _ transition 


from the gay, 
light-hearted boy 
to the disgraced 
and sorrowing 
man is patheti- 
cally shown, and 
Mr. Hicks suc- 
ceeds in bringing 
tears to the eyes 
of all. He acts 
with a depth of 
feeling that 
comes as a sur- 
prise ; and when 
finally the clouds 
disappear, and he 
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learns that 
** Joan’s”’ love is 
for him, we re- 
joice in his good 
fortune so well 
earned. 

Equally good 
and in splendid 
contrast to Mr. 
Hicks’ perform- 
ance is the elder 
brother played by 
Mr. Holbrook 





= Blinn. Here we 
have the cold, 

selfish, weak man 

—a type with 

which we are 

(72Y familiar — willing 
> 7 to stoop to any 
—- ( schéming to 


we i> secure his ends; 
yet on the surface posing as a devout 
religious student. 

Mr. J. D. Beveridge, as the “ Rev. 
James Floyd,” is not in the least clerical 

—he might be a flourishing squire or a 
retired M.P., but his geniality and con- 
tented mien are attributes which please. 

Mr. Fred Emney as “ Prynne,” a 
servant who cannot walk without 
lurching, and consequently breaks 
everything breakable in his way, plays 
witha thorough appreciation of comedy, 
and gives us a character which, though 
much exaggerated, never fails to amuse. 


YOU AND lI, a musical farce, written 
by Mr. Seymour Hicks, and which pre- 
cedes Sweet and Twenty, is far above the 
average curtain raiser; hilarity reigns 
supreme for half an hour, and there is no 
fear of being bored should you reach the 
theatre between eight and nine o’clock. 


THE QUEEN’S DOUBLE. The 
author of this play has—and we think 
wisely—chosen to place his work before 
the public anonymously ; there is not 
much to be said in its praise, a melo- 
drama with but little to recommend it. 
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The story is told so completely at the 
beginning that nothing is left to sus- 
tain the interest during the remaining 
acts, and one wearies of the continuous 
and monotonous game of hide and seek. 

The production at the Garrick is 
staged with a great deal of care, the 
scenery is good and the costumes pretty. 
Miss Janette Steer in the dual réle of 
‘‘Marie Antoinette” and “ Leonie,” 
leader of the people, was untiring in 
her efforts to please. As “ Leonie” 
she gave a creditable performance, full 
of fire, patriotism and devotion, but as 
the Oneen she was less interesting. 

It was painful to watch Mr. Mackin- 
tosh as the Cardinal—he seemed over- 
burdened with the part, and it was unfor- 
tunate that such a sterling actor should 
have been so mis-cast. Mr. Luigi Lab- 
lache, too, was lacking in kingly dignity; 
but his brother, played by Mr. A. E. 
George, was a faultless performance. 

Miss Eleanour Calhoun as “ Madame 
de la Motte,” the scheming, adven- 
turous woman, who is practically the 
cause of all the Queen’s misery, played 
with splendid judgment; while tlie 
acting of Mr. E. O'Neill and Mr. 
Conway Tearle was quite the best thing 
in The Queen’s Double. 


THE MAN FROM BLANKLEY'’s: 
This new play, by Mr. F. Anstey, is a 
clever piece of work. The author 
has studied human nature keenly, 
and has sketched his characters with 
rare humour ; all are well-defined types 
of people that stand as a startling testi- 
mony to his 
thorough under- 
standing of a certain 
class. From the rise 
of the curtain dis- 
closing a drawing: 
room, on the paper- 
covered walls of 
which huge scarlet 
poppies have been 
left by the designer 
utterly regardless of 
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PLAYERS AND PLAYTIME 


their proximity each to the other, until 
the departure of the last guest from the 
extraordinary dinner party, around 
which the play is written, one never 
fails to realise the atmosphere the 
author has created. As each player 
made his appearance on the opening 
night his character was instantly recog- 
nised and greeted with outbursts of 
laughter—it was unnecessary to hear 
the story ; your eyes grasped the mean- 
ing atonce. The dialogue is extremely 
witty and the interest seldom flags. 

To risk inflicting an audience with a 
stage dinner party lasting nearly three- 
quarters of an hour is a daring experi- 
ment, but the result 
must be _particu- 
larly gratifying to 
Mr. Anstey and to 
Mr. Hawtrey, who 
have courage 
enough to test such 
a novelty. That 
the conversation 
during this dinner 
lags a little towards 
theclose isno doubt 
to be expected — at any rate it is 
characteristic of such gatherings—but 
so much brilliancy is served with the 
hors d’euvre that we can pardon the 
dulness with the dessert. When fewer 
courses are served, this dinner will be 
perfect. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey—in reality a 
lord, but who is mistaken for a man 
whose livelihood is gained by letting 
himself out to fill vacancies at dinner 
parties—or other functions—at short 
notice, gave us the well-bred, good- 
natured, cynicai man, the kind of 
character Mr. Hawtrey knows so well 
how to present. His experiences at 
this memorabie dinner, before he 
becomes aware that it is a case of 
‘mistaken identity,” are most amusing. 

As Mrs. Montague Tidmarsh, who 
orders the man from Blankley’s that 
her guests may number fourteen, Miss 
‘anny Brough has an excellent oppor- 
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tunity of displaying her 
powers asacomedienne, 
which she fully realises. 
Praise is also due to Mr. 
Aubrey Fitzgerald and 
Miss Bella Pateman, 
who play with great 
appreciation the parts 
of an apparently brain- 
less man—who_ holds 
your admiration never- 
theless — and an 
amorous, somewhat 
mature spinster, whose 
unceasing pursuit of 
this same man deserves 
at least to win the prize 
she covets. 

Mr. Henry Kemble 
and Miss M. A. Victor, 
a flourishing brewer 
and his wife, add to the 
evening’s enjoyment. 

Miss Jessie Bateman, 
the governess, does not 


« 
her sweet personality , 4 
“Among 


do herself justice; she 
into the part. 





fails entirely to bring 


A WOMAN IN THE 
CASE, by George R. Sims and Leonard 
Merrick. These authors have succeeded 
in writing a very clever comedy. It 
requires a little pruning, but after this 
has been done, and in the hands of the 
competent players now at the Court 
Theatre, it will form an enjoyable 
evening’s entertainment. 

Miss Gertrude Kingston, as a writer 
of fiction; Miss Carlotta Addison, 
Miss Mabel Terry-Lewis, and Miss 
Esmé Beringer give excellent bits of 
character. Mr. Frederick Kerr, the 
husband of the novelist, by whom he 
is tormented to reveal a past he never 
had, is admirable. Mr. James Erskine 
was too ponderous as a young lover, 
and Mr. R. C. Herz simply repeated 
his previous performance of the “ model 
boy ” in Peril. C. A.M. 
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HOLIDAYS IN IRELAND :—CORK, GLENGARIFF, KILLARNEY, ETC. er 
ail 
A series of articles on some of the fairest tourist haunts. In these pages the fares, distances, and similar particular, lish 
are not given, but information on these points may be obtained from the traffic manager of any given railway company, ° 
from any of the great Tourist agencies, such as Gaze, 53, Queen Victoria St., E.C.; or Dr. Lunn, 5, Endslei h Gardens, this 


Euston, N.W.; or from the Travel Editor of Tue Ipter. Many railway and hotel announcements will be found in our 
advertisement pages; also, the conditions upon which questions will be answered by the Travel Editor. on 
Coa: 








HAT a change the last quarter Phoenix Park are intimately connected and 

W of a century has made in the with the history of Ireland past and with 
comfort of travelling! Our present, which, independent of their T 
ancestors could never have even fame 
imagined in their wildest dreams the Con 
luxury with which you can now travel Boy 
from London to any and every part of and 
Ireland. Travelling on the London and com 
North-Western Railway (no matter by forge 
what class) is as comfortable as living Tl 
in a first-class hotel, for you are pro- 1,57 
vided with lunch or dinner, or any old { 
meal you may require, in a dining and 
saloon which literally glides through 12th 
the country. ; The 
From Dublin, the capital of Ireland, ries, 
to Cork and Killarney by the Great Mall 
Southern and Western’ Railway and 
is a distance of 186 miles, and affords rapic 
as picturesque a holiday tour as TI 
can be desired. Dublin is built princi- metr 
pally of brick, and has one or two pictu 
beautiful streets and some of the finest 1 all 
public buildings in the world. Sack- Slr puttarney : acce: 
ville Street is well known, and has  . ’ . Cg et Its 
( been graphically described by George Rae ‘a Ta te ee with 
Augustus Sala in his “ Streets of the : trave 
World.” The Castle of Dublin and with 
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BEAUTY SPOTS 


own natural claims, has made them 
familiar to the eye and to the ear of 
the English and Scotch, as well as 
other nationalities. 

The Round Tower of Clondalkin, 84 
feet high, is the first object that strikes 
the eye as the tourists pass out of 
Dublin, after which, for some time, the 
way runs through bog and morass, now 
to some extent reclaimed. The ruins 
of another round tower and cathedral 
of much interest are seen before passing 
through the Curragh, County Kildare, 
not far from which lies Punchestown, 
in both -of which fortunes have been 
lost and made. The Company of the 
Great Southern and Western Railway 
line provide as comfortable catering 
and accommodation as the best Eng- 
lish companies, and the journey by 
this line from Dublin to Cork, and so 
on by the Cork, Bandon and South 
Coast Railway to Bantry, Glengariff, 
and Kenmare, to Killarney, is replete 
with interest. 

The picturesque Glengariff, the far- 
famed Killarney, the wild and rugged 
Connemara, the historic and romantic 
Boyne Valley, together with the wit 
and good humour of the Irish people, 
combine to produce a charm not easily 
forgotten. 

The Devil’s Bit is a mountain ridge 
1,572 feet kigh. Templemore and an 
old fortress of the Knights Templars, 
and Thurles, with its castle keep of the 
12th century, are objects of interest. 
The rock of Cashel, dear to antiqua- 
ries, is seen from a great distance. 
Mallow, the Abbey Morne, Blarney, 
and Cork, are reached and passed in 
rapid succession. 

The City of Cork is really the 
metropolis of the south. It is a quaint, 
picturesque town, and its environs on 
all sides are beautiful and easy of 
access. 

[ts streets are built, many of them, 
with great irregularity, and look as if 
travellers from all parts had rushed in 
with their houses on- their backs, and 
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had pitched them in the first conve- 
nient spot, painting them as fancy 
dictated. Even the St. Anne’s steeple 
of Shandon Church, with its famous 
bells, is partly red and partly white, as 
has been said— 


Parti-coloured, like the people, 
Red and white stands Shandon’s steeple 


or as Father Prout’s verses go— 


With deep affection 
And recollection, 

I often think of 
Those Shandon bells. 


Whose sounds so wild would, 
In days of childhood, 

Fling o’er my cradle 

Their magic spells 


’Tis thus I ponder 
Where’er I wander, 
And thus grow fonder 
Sweet Cork of thee 


With thy bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee. 


** The bells” can be heard on a still 
evening for some distance down the 
river Lee, and very sweet music they 
make. 

Many parts of Cork are worthy of 
note, but chief of all, leaving everything 
else behind, is its splendid harbour. 

The pen might well linger over the 
beauties of this southern portion of the 
Emerald Isle, whose moisture keeps it 
so green as to have won for it, in the 
poems of Ossian, the poetic title of 
‘**Green Erin of Streams.” All tourists 
visit the pretty little village of 
“Blarney,” with its ruined castle and 
wonderful “ stone,” endowed, it is said, 
with the property of gifting with an 
eloquent, persuasive tongue the one 
who is fortunate enough to be able to 
kiss it. At one time the stone could 
only be kissed by those venturous 
enough to be held up by the heels, head 
downwards, over the top of the castle. 
Now, the “ stone,” clasped with iron, is 
placed on the lawn in front of the castle 
and kissed with ease. 
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Samuel Lover writes : 


Like a magret, its influence such is 
That attraction it gives ali it touches ; 
If you kiss it, they say 

That from that blessed day 

You may kiss whom you like with your 


* Blarney.’ 
The lake of Blarney lies about a quarter 
of a mile from the castle; it is a calm, 
sweet expanse of water in a pastoral 
spot, and shines through the trees like 
a mirror. Many legends are connected 
with this spot, and the comfortable 
Hydro of St. Anne’s provides a pleasant 
resting place for the tourist. 

The environs of Cork boast many 
handsome villas. Blackrock Castle is 
situated just where the river Glashaboy 
joins the Lee. It stands on a rocky 
promontory, and presents a bold, strik- 
ing appearance. From it splendid views 
can be obtained of the country around. 





From Holyhead to Dublin. 


The town of Passage is, as Father 
Prout puts it— 
Large and spacious, 
It is nate and dacent, 
And situated upon the say ; 
And quite adjacent 
To come to Cork 
On a summer’s day. 

Glengariff isan earthly paradise. Its 
scenic beauties are almost beyond 
description. The glen nestles in a huge 
bird’s nest formed by mountains; and 
the wild Atlantic throws its becalmed 
waters into the bay, forming a placid 


lake. Around rise the rugged moun- 
tains in wild chaotic grandeur, and 


vie with each other to pierce the very 
heavens. 
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From Glengariff to Killarney is one 
of the most exquisite of Nature’s 
panoramas. It is a drive literally over 
the mountains. Soon after losing 
sight of Glengariff, there is a picture 
which must ever hold its own as one 
the grandest on earth. Beneath, a 
broad ocean of undulating foliage, each 
breeze setting the differently tinted leafy 
billows in motion ; tints of every shade 
and colour. Beyond, a small rivulet 
rushes down the ‘side of the huge 





In the cabin of one of the L. § N.W. Railway 
Co.’s steamers. 
mountain that shoots, rocket- 
like, into the sky. It sparkles 
beneath the sun’s rays, and 
loses itself in the winding valley 
below. Right across, on the 
horizon flash the rolling billows 
of the briny Atlantic, while near and 
above juts up some huge mountain 
rock, rugged, angry, and defiant-looking, 
as if it had been rent in two during 
some very violent struggle of Nature. 
Killarney is another ascent and 
descent over the high mountains, and 
the scenery, is more wild and rugged 
than before, if not quite so picturesque. 
But there is a solitude and a look of 
desolation in the valleys here that 
is very striking. From the top of the 
hill a splendid view can be obtained of 
the upper lake of Killarney, with its 
arbutus-clothed banks sweeping down 
to the shores ; asweet and exquisite sight 
when the weather is fine and the sun 
has risen high in the heavens. 
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BEAUTY SPOTS 





The Lakes of Killarney are small as 
compared with those of other countries, 
but they are of surpassing beauty. 
When the weather is fine and a glorious 
sun is pouring down its effulgent rays 
on the calm waters, they are exquisitely 
lovely. A stroll to Ross Castle in the 
early morning will show the Lower, 
called Lough Leane. It is dotted with 
lovely islets, of which and of the lake 
many wild legends are told. It is the 
largest of the three lakes, and its prin- 


cipal islands are Ross Island and 
Innisfallen. It is by some thought 


disappointing after the beauties of the 
Upper Lake, but a closer acquaintance 
does away with that impression. It 
has a fine background of mountains— 
Tomies, Gleona, and Torc. The moun- 
tains rise in tiers, majestic and silent, 
to where far off they border the horizon 
in a faint outline. The ripples on 
the lake’s surface flash like lightning 
beneath the rays of the sun, and the 
outgoing boats splash the water like 
millions of brilliants dazzling in the 
distance. 

Six or seven days should be spen: in 
this locality visiting the three lakes, 
and the -Cummeen Thomeen lakes, 
and the interesting points connected 
with them, the O’Donoghue’s belong- 
ings, the Logan Stone, Innisfallen 
Island and Abbey, in which are the 
celebrated ‘‘ Annals of Innisfallen,”’ 
composed by the monks. They are the 
very earliest records of Irish history. 
The abbey was a secure sanctuary, and 
much treasure was deposited therein. 
Among other notable spots there are the 
Cave and the Gap of Dunloe, where 
huge masses of projecting rocks 
suspend fearfully over the narrow 
pathway. In the highest elevation 
of the valley past the Serpent Lake 
some astonishing effects can _ be 
produced from the wonderful echoes 
around. 

The Blair Valley is a deep, dark, 
dreary glen, overshadowed by steep 
mountains. 
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The Long Range is a rapid stream 
upwards of two miles in length. In 
Lord Kenmare’s demesne is_ the 
Clough-na-cuddy, a famous Druidical 
remain, surrounded by a circle of 
hawthorns. 

Killarney can boast some first-class 
hotels. The Lake Hotel, however, 
commands by far the best view—and 
what a view! I have stopped at the 
Grand Hotel at Miirren, facing the 
Alps; at the Schweitzerhof at Lucerne; 
at the Hotel Belle Vue over the Falls 
of the Rhine, which are perhaps pre- 
eminent for their views, but the view 
from the Lake Hotel at Killarney 
equals, if it does not surpass, any one of 
them. Of course the absence of the 
snow-clad Alps must be allowed for, but 
there is agrandeur anda solemnity about 
Killarney’s Lakes that is not in those 
tourist-haunted resorts. From the 
windows of the Lake Hotel you see 
the mountains rise tier above tier, 
until they seem to fade in the distance, 
each with its different shades and tints 
blending in a harmonious whole, while 
before you spreads out the lower lake 
calm and motionless but for the playful 
ripples that gently caress the shore 
before the very doors of the Hotel. 
From the windows of the handsome 
spacious dining-room you behold the 
whole panorama, which attracts so 
many visitors from every quarter of the 
world. The Hotel has been immensely 
improved of late with numerous 
additions including a spacious hall, 
and it is lit throughout with electric 
light. When to these advantages you 
add a tariff that is very reasonable, you 
have what, I think, is certain to become 
one of the most popular resorts in 
Ireland. 

The approach to the gap of Dunloe 
—a romantic glen—is exceedingly 
picturesque. On the left is the Purple 


Mountain, so called from the exquisite 
tints of its stone, rock, and heather ; 
just below it is a small hill whose 
numerous shades of verdant green form 











THE IDLER 


a pretty contrast with the purple back- 
ground. Situated on the brow of this 
baby-mountain, as it were, is a small 
hut, through the chimney of which the 
smoke of a turf fire slowly and grace- 
fully ascends, mingling in the leaves 
and branches of the surrounding trees. 


, 


Behind the “ Purple Mountain” on 


all sides are mountains displaying 
every colour imaginable, from the 


darkest and deepest blue slate to the 
bright green of the small hedges and 
the various tints of the leaves. 

The peaks of mountains rise in every 
direction, the towering M‘Gillicuddy’s 
Reeks, the loftiest of them, Carrantuo- 
hill, being the highest mountain in 
Ireland, reaching an altitude of three 
thousand four hundred odd feet above 
the sea level. 

The scene is one of chaotic grandeur. 
These giants of Nature surround the 
place ; in front, as far as one can see, 
is the glen, lined on each side by huge 
rugged, jagged, angry-looking cliffs, 
the mountains having been rent in 


inside appears a miniature lake, pre- 
senting an appearance of great gloom, 
and here can be heard the wonderful 
echoes produced by a small cannon 
through and through the mountains. 


The effect is great. Like thunder peals 


the mountains roar forth their loud 
reports and rumbling sounds; then a 
bugler, perchance, sounds his instru- 
ment, and out of the dying sounds of 
the cannon come forth the softer strains 
of the clarion. 








Kuraaney 


two, leaving a gaping chasm. The 
lofty and stately reeks 
Lift to the clouds their craggy heads on high, 
Crowned with tiaras fashioned in the sky ; 
In vesture clad of soft ethereal hue, 
The purple mountains rise in distant view, 
With Dunloe’s Gap —— 


A rugged mountain road enters the 
gap, which winds its way along by the 
side of the River Loe, from which the 
pass takes its name. 


On the right 
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Through this glen all is picturesque 
chaos. The earth would here appear 
to have struggled in the most violent 
convulsions, its very bowels to have 
been torn out, leaving but disorder and 
confusion behind amidst hewn: moun- 
tains. 

To the right lies the Coom Dhuv, or 
Black Valley, which for solitude and 
gloominess even surpasses the lovely 
and lonely lakes of Glendalough, in the 
county Wicklow. On each side the 
mountains rise almost perpendicular, 
and down their sides flow countless 
crystalline streamlets, all mingling in 
a rivulet which flows through the 
valley and its miniature lakes. The 
total absence of the sun’s rays, no 
matter how it may shine on the sur- 
rounding mountains, the murmur of 
the numerous streams, the awful dark- 
ness of the small lakes, filled with 
water strongly impregnated with peat, 
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BEAUTY SPOTS 





A pretty spot. 


the absence of everything of human 
construction, all tend to render this 
vale dark, gloomy, and solitary in the 
extreme. It might well be the haunt 
of knights or robbers in a fairy tale, 
where in the impenetrable gloom and 
desolation they could hide in safety. 

In the centre of the upper lake the 
scenery is really splendid. The crystal 
bosom of the placid lake is absolutely 
motionless, but its fathomless abyss 
reflects the cloudless sky above, with 
the huge angry-looking mountain cliffs 
around reflected here and there—com- 
pletely imbedded in the towering 
mountains: some as black as jet, 
others of the darkest green; some 
covered with different coloured mosses 
and ferns; some projecting rocky cliffs 
bearing isolated trees, while others are 
covered with small clusters and forests 
of trees. 

It is a scene for the fancy to feast 
upon, amidst the calmness and solitude 

a rugged grandeur not easily de- 
scribed. Here and there the angry 
look of the broken rocks and cliffs, 
capped by the clear cut lines of the 
mountains’ brows, standing out dis- 
tinctly against the skies ; then a pointed 
peak will rise, as if exquisitely cut, 
peeping above a wavy top of an 
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adjacent range, its dark-blue 
blending with the paler blue 
of the sky, throwing it into 
bold relief; all tend to make 
this scenery grand and beauti- 
ful. Not a sound, except the 
occasional screech of some 
wild bird in the rocky cliffs, 
could be heard. The famous 
echo of the “ Eagle’s Nest” 
will reply in response to the 
sounding of a clarion, imitat- 
ing most perfectly a chime 
of bells—these re-echoed six 
distinct times through the 
rocks and mountains, the 
effect being simply magical. 

The ‘‘ Rapids” flow under an old 
artistically-arched bridge at a _ very 
swift pace, through which tourists can 
be shot at a terrific rate, and again 
enter the calm waters ina few seconds. 

There are many rocks and caves in 
this locality and beautiful spots in 
abundance, too beautiful for any words. 
One great feature is the unexpected 
beauties that meet the eye at every 
turn, which no descrfption can ever 
include. Nor can description ever give 
the delight of the scenery itself, no 
matter where it may lie. Here we feel 
that we may 

“ Doubt if Eden were more fair,” 
and that it may be truly said, 
“* Heaven's reflex! Killarney !”’ 

While in Killarney recently I noted 
the great changes that Messrs. Gaze’s 
agents have brought about for the 
benefit of tourists. Formerly the 
wholesale fleecing of strangers was 
shameful, but 1 am glad to say that, 
principally through Gaze’s work, this 
has now been put a stop to and a 
uniform price for excursions is_ es- 
tablished. This well-known firm has, 
however, made great preparations in 
Killarney this year for the tourist 
season, and their arrangements are so 
extensive and complete that I can but 
recommend them to the attention of 
strangers to this district. 

Joun R. Eyre. 























THE LIFE STORY OF DINAH 
KELLOW, THE PARISH COUN- 
CILLOR’S DILEMMA, JEMIMA’S 
LOVE STORY, BY THE MILL 
STREAM, and other stories, in 
one volume, by Christopher Hare. 


These stories are records of human 
life, with all its bewildering, powerful 
emotions, which lead onward, mould- 
ing the character, beautifying the lives 
of those who go from strength to 
strength, and whose paths ‘‘ swerve not 
aside.” It would be unwise to compare 
where all are so good. The stories are 
full of sweet, true life, of brave, whole- 
some struggles with life’s obstacles and 
sorrows, and of the reward which 
comes sooner or later to all who stand 
steadfast and dothe right. Such was 
the life story of Dinah Kellow until 
the end of her well-spent life came, 
and “her dying gaze was turned 
towards the Unseen beyond — the 
Living, the Eternal.” 


LEST WE FORGET, by Jos. Hocking. 

Said Master Price, with a smile, “I 
am quite ready to admit that there is 
much to be desired in your style of 
writing, but, man, you can tell in a 
straightforward way the things you saw 
and heard and felt; and though you 
may be neither statesman nor scholar, 
you can put down your own story in 
plain language, and that will be worth 
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a score of polished compositions 
written by men who can only tell the 
tale second-hand.” . This sentence 
truly describes the spirit in which this 
book is written. It is a tale of the 
times of Mary Tudor, told exceedingly 
well, full of historic interest, which 
flags not to the end. The style, which 
Master Price somewhat deprecates, 
suits exactly the period of which the 
tale has been written. Very cleverly 
is the mode of thought and speech of 
the period kept up, as here: ‘I asked 
them for news, but they continued to 
be as silent as the sphinx, which travel- 
lers tell us lies on the edge of a great 


. desert in Egypt.” 


A DAUGHTER OF PATRICIANS, 
by F. Clifford Smith. 

A story illustrating the curious work- 
ing of the French-Canadian Marriage 
Law, which upholds the supremacy of 
the Catholic Church in all questions 
relating to marriage, as superior to the 
Civil Law. This Canadian Marriage 
Law (French) has only lately become 
known generally, or understood in its 
far reaching influence. It opens with 
a telling description of the Christmas 
festival in the Catholic Church, and a 
thrilling description of the marvellous 
performance of a piece called 
** Nazarennus,” by a musician hitherto 
unknown, under whose “hypnotic 
spell the veil was lifted, and the souls 
of the listeners soared through the 
centuries.” The storyis beautifully told, 
and proves that Art and Love, Love 
and Art, act and re-act upon each 
other; that Love is the soul of Art. 
The lover’s story is pathetic and 
powerful. The love of the aged priest 
for the young musician is very touching. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Some of the scenes are quite dramatic. 
Each character- has a power and 
strength of its own. 


CRICKET REFORM, so well discussed 
in the pages of THE IDLER this month by 
the veteran “ W. G.,” is equally ably 
and more fully considered in ‘Cricket 
and Golf” (Haddon Hall Library,— 
Dent), by the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. 
The chapters on Development, School 
Cricket, County Cricket, and Austra- 
lian Cricket lead up to the chapter 
on Reform, show the changed circum- 
stances which make reform necessary, 
and give all the data for discussing 
the subject. The author shows how 
the gradual perfection of the wicket, 
with mowing-machines replacing the 
old scythe, and with systematic 
watering and heavy rolling, has made 
the bowling so much more certain 
that. the batsmen have completely 
mastered it, forcing bowlers to aim 
at greater speed and twist, rather 
with a view to catches than to clean 
bowling. Hence the ‘unfair bowling 
question,” considered in the last chapter. 

The golf section is equally well and 
judicially written, and real golfers will all 
wish to read the seven chapters devoted 
to their ancient and honorable game. 

The photogravure frontispiece and 
the coloured full-page plates, after 
ancient originals, add much to the 
charm of the book. 


A VANISHED’ RIVAL, by 
Bloundelle-Burton. 

A mysterious and tragic 
wanting in power ; interesting enough, 
however, to make it worth reading in a 
leisure hour. It contains one remark 
worth transcribing and remembering, 
words written to an accepted lover: 
‘Most men have had some woman 
say such words to them once in their 
lives, and when such is the case, it is 
the best of all, the best that can befall 
us, since one love in a life makes the 
perfect life.’ The characters play 
their parts well; the shrewd, 


John 


story, but 


own 
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keen, look-out for the main chance on 
the part of the “ Juge d’ Instruction,” 
is both piquant and amusing. 


EDWARD BARRY, by Louis Becke. 


This is a story of the pearling beds of 
the Great Pacific, a tale of consider- 
able interest, with exciting accounts of 
the violence, dangers, fair and foul play, 
inseparable from such a life as that of 
a pearler in the South Seas would be 
naturally, until we reach a much more 
ideal stage. The finer emotions of love 
and devotion touch the rougher scenes 
of the story with the light of a stormy 
sunset. It is well written, the 
characters well drawn; each has his 
own feet to stand upon, and contrives 
to do a good deal of mischief or other- 
wise in the strength of such a position. 


BOOKS RECEIVED :— 


Out-door Games: Golf and Cricket. 
By the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton (7/6 net). London 
J. M. Dent & Co. 

Romantic Essex. By Reginald A. Beckett 
(3/6 net’. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 

Pastorals of Dorset. By M. E. 
(6/-). London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

My Heart and Lute. By A. St. Laurence 
(6/-). London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

Her Majesty’s Ministers. By W.Le Quex 
(6/-) London: Hodder & Stoughton 

Lest We Forget. By Joseph Hocking (3/6). 
London: Ward, Lock & Co. 

The Life Story of Dinah Kellow. By 
Christopher Hare (6/-). London: Ward, 
Lock & Co 

Wise Men and a Fool. By Coulson 
Kernahan (3/6). London: Ward, Lock & Co. 

Vanished Rival. By John B.oundelle- 
Burton (6/-). London: Cassell & Co. 

The Whirligig. By Mayne Lindsay (6/-). 
Ward, Lock & Co. 

A Daughter of Patricians. By F. Clifford 
Smith (6/-). London: Fisher Unwin. 

Colloquies of Criticism (3/6). 
Fisher Unwin. 

"Lisbeth: a Tale of the Dutch. By 
Rider Haggard (6/-). London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. ‘- 

Eben Holden: a Tale of the North 
Country. By Irving Bacheller (2/6). Fisher 
Unwin. 

Edward Barry, South Sea Pearler. By 
Louis Becke (6/-). London: Fisher Unwin. 

The Handy Man Afloat and Ashore. 
By the Rev. C. Goodenough, R.N. (6/-).. London : 
Fisher Unwin. 

Tales of the Stumps. By Horace Bleackley 
(3/6). London: Ward, Lock & Co. 
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THE ALAMO—MARCH 6, 1836. 


By Susan BuELL HALE. 





SOFT waves the cottonwood above 
Those grim and blood-stained walls, 
And through their dusky windows twine 

The leafy tendrils of a vine, 
Where now the lizard crawls. 


Upon the crumbling battlements 

The hot sun flames at noon, 
Keen as the flash of sword from sheath, 
That woke the fires of hell beneath, 

Its level rays strike down. 





Pass on beneath the carven door, 
The entrance to a sepulchre, 

And even at noon-day darkness falls 

Around you from the sombre walls, 
And shadows of the past appear. 





Here, tossing on his couch of pain, 
The gallant Bowie lay, 

And from this narrow cell he heard 

Each ringing tone, each burning word 
Of Travis, brought to bay, 


** Alamo” (pronounced Al’-a-mo) is used by the Mexicans 
in Texas to designate the cottonwood tree. 
































Where in the central hall he stood, 

His head thrown back: his blue eyes shone ; 
And round him grouped that martyr band, 
The heroes of our Texan land, 

With courage like his own. 


‘* Comrades,” he said, ‘‘ the choice is brief, 
That we may make to-day ; 
From San Fernando’s tower there floats 
The blood-red banner that denotes 
No quarter in the fray. 


‘‘ But there are yet two ways to die, 
The coward, or the hero’s death ; 
To fight, even though all hope is gone, 
Though wounded, dying, to fight on, 

Fight with our latest breath ! 


‘‘ Who chooses here to die with me” 
(And with his sword he drew the line), 
** Who takes surrender for disgrace, 
And meets his foeman face to face, 
He now must make the sign !”’ 





a 


Then one by one, with ringing cheer, 
Each leaped across the line he drew— 

And Bowie on his couch was brought, 

With Bonham, who their fate had sought 
And Crockett bold and true. 


Three days behind those crumbling lines, 
Six thousand swarming to the attack, 

Though scarce two hundred desperate men, 

They fought like more than heroes then, 
And drove the invaders back. 


They fought them as they scaled the walls, 

They fought them as they leaped below, 
Dying, they fought them as they fell,— 
How bravely let their foemen tell,— 


None else survived the Alamo! 


Beneath the mezquite’s waving plumes. 
That bright spring day so long ago, 
Upon our heroes’ funeral pyre 
Was kindled then the sacred fire 
That burns still in the Alamo. 


| 





And when on San Jacinto’s plain 
We met the treacherous foe, 

That cry rang like the bugle’s breath, 

Our watchword at the gates of death, 
** Remember the Alamo! ”’ 


They charged with us that glorious day, 
Our lost ones of the Alamo; 

Unseen on wings of death to ride, 

Once more they swept the battle’s tide, 
From Monterey to Mexico. 


From Brazos unto Trinity, 
So long as waters flow, 
While Colorado’s ruddy tide 
Sweeps onward to the ocean wide, 
Each murmurs “‘ Alamo!” 


So long as o’er our prairies vast 
The soft Gulf breezes blow, 

So long the cottonwood shall wave 

Its banner o’er the true and brave, 
And murmur “ Alamo!” 


So long as in a Texan’s heart 
The ruddy life-drops glow, 

So long as honour more than life 

We cherish in the world’s great strife, 
Shall live the Alamo ! 










































ERCURIA MINTO 
M sat dreaming. 
Outside the bees 

made sleepy monotone, 
the while light airs played 
gentle pranks with elfish 
curls that scorned to lie 
discreet among their 
mates. Close pressed 


against her feet,a huge 
St. Bernard slept. The 


sun had dropped below 
the window line, leaving 
the floor in deep shadow, 
but lighting with opales- 
cent waves the grinning 
eve of some strange hea- 
then god perched high 
upon the eastern wall. 
Slowly the light drew 
| off, clinging here and 


_— wo 
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A TALE TOLD BY TWELVE 


Sixty guineas in prizes offered for continuation of this story, 
and for illustrations. 


See announcement in the advertisement pages. 


PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS :—Mercuria Minto, an Anglo-Indian, whose 
father was English, and whose mother was 
parents now de ead, le aving Mercuria with a small income and 
independent habits. 


Manx. Both 


A Prejudiced Vicar. 
A love-lorn country swain. 
A St. Bernard dog. 


Other characters may be introduced. 


there to objects placed above the 
sill, or back where portiéres partly 
hid the entrance to another room, but 
always in retreat—save in the idol's 
eye. She remembered ho w they laughed, 
that day in India, when, from its native 
temple, all so steathily, the god was 
filched; how one blind eye had kept 
its side the face for ever wrapped in 
woe, despite the brazen grin _ that 
gleamed and seemed to radiate from 
out its mate of polished quartz; and 
how they hung it here, a charm to keep 
out curious Cornish folk, who liked it 
not, and felt a strange discomfort in its 
glare. 

"Twas said the Hindu priests had 
sworn that even England could not 
keep—. 

‘** But what was that ? 
moment since the 


Surely but a 
casement there swung 
open wide? And now, how came it 
shut?"’ She smiled. “ What fancies 
grow from idle thought!” And then 
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‘A CORNISH MYSTERY 


she frowned impatiently. ‘‘ The por- 
ticres, too, what unseen hand had drawn 
them close? Then this peculiar sweet- 
ness, as though of many flowers? Or 
was it memory borne of waking dreams 
and lonesomeness ? How foolish ‘twas 
to live like this alone, with none but 
simple farm and village gawks to some- 
times bear her company. 

‘How strangely silent seemed the 
air! One might imagine every nook 
and cranny of the house had been 
blocked up to keep out sound, or that 
all nature hushed itself in horror of wild 
times to come. What made the dog 
lie so collapsed and flat ? 

‘* But nonsense, every bit of light was 
gone, and she could not have seen the 
dog except in barest outline on the rug. 
The days were short in this north land 
and tea came after dusk, so she must 
rouse herself, though never had she 
rested so peculiarly before. Nor ever 
had she known her faithful St. Bernard 
to slumber thus unmoving; dead, one 
might almost think who did not know 


that not a sound unusual nor unfamiliar 
step could fail to rouse him quick to 
her defence. 

“The odour seemed to grow more 
strong. It had a herbal tone, and now 
grew sickly, pungent, pressing on her 
lungs like lead. And hark, some strains 
of music from the street, where distance 
lent it charm and took her back to that 
amusing day when she had sworn to 
punish poor Pendinnis Punk, the local 
swell who would not be dismissed from 
singing lovelorn lays outside her garden 
wali. 

““ What crazy fancies fill my brain,” 
she tried to say, then in a sudden agony 
of soul exerted all her strength to rise, 
but with a scream of terror fixed her 
starting eyes 





[For a continuation of this tale a prize of 
£2 12s. 6d. is offered. £2 12s. 6d. is also offered 
tor the best drawing of a situation that may 
logically arise from the circumstances given in 
the opening. It is not necessary that the prize 
drawing should illustrate the successful com 
petitor's continuation of the story. See last 
page for conditions.—Eb. ] 


A MAN-SONG 


By WILLIAM R. LIGHTON 





I make no prayer against the evil of it, 
Nor want for aught save what belongs to me. 


| LOVE my life, and ask not what’s above it. 
N 


o part of each day’s work would I avert, 
For deep in toil lies buried man’s desert. 
I do not fear to face my destiny. 


I crave no leisure for a greater deed 

Than that which blossoms from each instant’s need. 
To him who asks, my hand is opened free, 

With no ungenerous question and no doubt. 

I wait for no applause, but go about 

The keeping of my own integrity. 


When death at last gives urgent invitation, 
My life I’ll yield to him, a free oblation, 
Nor beg to tarry for the task undone. 


God's will be mine! 
He’ll let me do. 


The thing he’s set for me 
No need that I shall be 


Alarmed or doubtful of the course I run. 
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Prize Competitions. 


Sixty-three Guineas in Prizes. 
A SUGGESTION COMPETITION. 


A Prize of £3 3s. Od. is offered for the Best Suggestion for a Prize Competition, or Set of Competitions, 
in which the proprietors of THe IpLeR may offer One Hundred Guineas in Prizes during the coming 
winter 
Rules for the Suggestion Competition. 

1.—All Suggestions must be plainly written on one side of the paper only; must be signed with 
pen-name only; and accompanied by closed envelope signed with the pen-name outside and enclosing 


real name and address on coupon. 
2. —The Competition will close on August 1st, and the result will be announced in THE IDLER for 


A TALE TOLD BY TWELVE. 


A story commences in the issue of Tue IptEeR for June, 1901, with a chapter of about five hundred 
words, by George Barr Baker, and one illustration by W. T. Whitehead. 

£2 12s. 6d. is offered for the Best Chapter, of. not more than five hundred words, continuing the 
story ; and a similar sum for the Best Illustration to a possible continuation. 


Rules for the Story Competition. 
—Each chapter must be in Plain, legible manuscript, or (preferably) typescript, and must be 
written on one side of the paper only. 
2.—It may be a completely unexpected development of the plot, but must continue the thread of 
interest, and must not be inconsistent with what has gone before. 
3.—It must not bring the theme of the story to a final termination before the twelfth chapter. 


Rules for the Sketch Competition. 

1.—The Sketches must be black and white line drawings on white board suitable for direct process 
reproduction. 

2.—They must be suitable for reduction to a size not greater than a half page of THe IDLER. 

3.—They need not illustrate the winning chapter of the same month, but each must illustrate the 
artist’s idea of a situation which ought to have arisen out of the preceding incidents. 


General Rules for all the Competitions. 

1.—Each packet or envelope must be addressed to the Editor of THe Inter, Effingham House, 
Arundel Street, W.C., and must be marked, outside, ‘‘Story Competition,” “Illustration Competition,’ 

r ‘“‘ Suggestion Competition.” 

2.—No other communication, letter or query should be enclosed with a competition. 

3.—Each competition must be marked with a pen-name or symbol, but not with the name or 
address of sender. With each must be enclosed an envelope, securely fastened, bearing the pen-name 
— and inside the name and address of the competitor on the coupon prov ided. 

The chapters and drawings must reach the Office of THe IpLER not later than the 15th day of 

the oak in which the part they are intended to continue appears. 

5.—The same chapter or drawing may compete more than once if the author thinks it suitable in 
a second connection, after once failing; but in this event, the contribution must be re-submitted. 

6.—MS. will not be returned, but unsuccessful drawings will, when stamps are enclosed for the 
purpose, and a wish for their return is expressed. 

7.—The judge will be the Editor of Tue IpLer, whose decision on all points shall be final, and who 
will not enter into any correspondence as regards awards made. 

8.—The prizes (for the present) will be of silver-ware, selected from the stock of Messrs. Mappin 
Bros., the great silversmiths and cutlers. 

9.—Extra prizes may be added at the discretion of the judge, who may also withhold the prizes in 
any month in which the competition may not be of sufficient merit, awarding them, however, to later 
parts of the same, or to other competitions. The nature of the prizes may also be changed, after due 
notice is given in Tue IDLER. 

10.—'The proprietors of Tue IpLER reserve the right to publish winning chapters and _ illustra- 
tions or suggestions, in the issue of THE IDLER, immediately following each competition, and in 
any other form. _ 

11.—Any competitor may send as many competitions as he likes, provided that :— 

(a) each is enclosed in separate envelope, 
(6) is accompanied by a coupon cut from the advertisement pages of the current issue, 
under cover, as per rule 3, and 
(c) has a separate, distinct pen-name, 
12.—No employee, regular contributor, or relative of any member of the staff of THe Ipzer will 


be eligible to compete. 


September. 


SEE PAGE XI. FOR COUPONS. 
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